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THE ABSURDITIES OF GENIUS. 


A SKETCH OF LONDON AUTHORSHIP. 


“Tr is a hard task,” cried poor Frank Dudley, one morning, rubbing his swoln 
eyes, and his wife pushing him out of bed—* it is a hard task to rise to one’s pen 
with an aching heart, and an empty purse—but Mr Smatter must be obeyed— 
must have three essays in one day. On Love, with an unfeeling termagant I hate! 
—On Domestic Felicity, with her tongue dinning in my ears, and six helpless 
innocents calling aloud for bread !—On the Pleasures of Society, with a coat worn 
to the thread, and my acquaintance shunning me in the street.” 

Such was the ejaculation of my friend, as the clock struck six, and as I entered 
his aerial mansion. It was an early visit; but our former intimacy rendered an 
apology needless. Does the reader wish to know his history? He does. I see 
it in that indignant blush, which virtuous abilities, sinking under adversity, fail 
not to excite in the liberal and humane—and I will not disappoint him. Some 
evil planet surely presided at the birth of Frank. Soon almostas he could speak, 
he was remarkable for three grand absurdities : a refined imagination, an exquisite 
sensibility, and an ingenuous simplicity of manners—absurdities which, as the world 
goes, are the certain forerunners of a thousand more, 

With these characteristics, and with an intimate knowledge of books, a total 
ignorance of things, did Frank launch into the world. To pass for what he really 
was, a man of superior understanding, was the chief ambition of Frank—let us 
mark his success. Tired of an inglorious activity, it was his wish to obtain a 
military post; and for this purpose he solicited the patronage of his neighbour, 
Sir George Stanley. Lady Stanley pronounced that Frank was a most accom- 
plished young fellow, because he happened to have a handsome leg, and a 
sprightly countenance ; Sir George, that he was a very booby, because he never 
once spoke or thought as he did. The Lady paid many warm compliments to 
him upon his understanding, to all which Frank seemed to be as insensible as 
the chair on which he sat. Sir George put a manuscript into his hands, with 
something like a hint that it was his own production. It was upon the Art of 
War; and Frank returned the copy with his opinion, that the author—and he 
sneered—that the author might, perhaps, have some knowledge of what related to 
peace, but that truly he knew nothing of war. 

No man possessed more influence at Court than Sir George; and Frank was 
daily in expectation of having his commission filled up. With what surprise did 
he take up the Gazette, and find that his patron had substituted Zom Whiffle in 
his place. Tom had read Sir George’s manuscript with raptures of admiration ; 
and had lavished upon his lady all those minutie of politeness, which the sex 
expect and think they have a right to command. Frank considered it as beneath 
the dignity of a man to pay a compliment at the expense of truth, and he lost his 
commission. 

His hopes of preferment are now blasted. Naturally fond of society, he resolves 
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74 The Absurdities of Genius. 


to repair to London, there to make himself happy with a choice set of cordial 
friends. —Cordial friends in London! it is plain he had never been there. 

Of these, he soon attached himself particularly to Bob Hazzard. Bob appears 
before him, one morning, with a very rueful countenance; and Frank has too much 
sensibility not to inquire into the sorrow of his friend. Tis a trifle; nothing 
more than a cool hundred, the other day, at the billiard table, for which he had 
engaged his honour, and was unaccountably disappointed of certain remittances. 
Why, (said our hero to himself) was money given to us, but to satisfy our wants, 
and to relieve the distresses of our neighbours? In less than an hour, Bob is 
supplied with the amount of his loss, without either receipt or memorandum. Re- 
ceipts and memoranda were never meant for gentlemen and friends. 

1 am now, thought Frank, with a secret triumph, secure of at least one friend. 
But Frank thought like a fool. He had already taken leave of his money and his 
friend. With men of wit did our hero next associate ; nor was it long before he 
became the critical umpire of every critical dispute. A comedy was submitted to 
his inspection, and he delivered his sentiments upon it, with all the severity of a 
critic, and with all the candour of a friend. The piece had intrinsic merit; and 
he advised the poet to disregard the false taste of the town; to cut off several 
superfluous shoots; to render the scenes more connected; to create a little more 
business ; and in his dialogue to be more attentive to the noble simplicity of nature, 
than to the tinselled affectation of wit and sentiment. The poet submitted to the 
superior judgment of his friend, and his play was refused. He appealed to the 
world by the publication of it, and the world rewarded him by a purchase of 
twenty copies. 

Frank was tired of giving counsel; but our poet was not tired of writing plays. 
His next performance seemed to be amere jumble of incidents, equally unmeaning 
and unconnected; yet Frank was afraid to dissuade him from exhibiting it, and 
the play was hissed. His reputation for taste was now destroyed. Strange! 


_ thought Frank, as if such things had not happened every day. Strange! thought 


~~ am condemned when I give my opinion, and I am condemned when I with- 
hold it! 

Sick of poets and of poetasters, our hero now resolved to confine himself to the 
company of men of learning, of solid knowledge. Yet was the company of these 
still more unsupportable, than that of his last associates. The former were eter- 
nally on the hunt for flashes of wit and merriment; forever anxious to set the 
table on a roar. The latter, sententious as oracles, or silent as the dead, but when 
some sage remark worthy of communication occurred to them, and indeed it was 
not often that they opened their lips. 

A soul congenial with his own, Frank had still searched for in vain among the 
men. As his last resource, he connected himself with a society of female critics, 
and he found himself as much disappointed as ever. All the ideas of his new 
friends were generally limited to one favourite topi¢, which they would divide, 
and subdivide into an endless labyrinth of abstract speculation. .When he strove 
to display his wit he appeared stupid,—when he strove to maintain an argument, 
pedantic. In a word, Frank could not please; yet Frank was not to learn, that 
all as eloquence of a Cicero never yet proved a recommendation in the eyes of 
the fair. 

Thus, with all his abilities, which ought to have endeared him to the heart of 
man, poor Frank Dudley was hardly cured of one absurd notion before he was 
seized with another. He now reflected that it was high time to think of a wife ; 
that there was no enjoyment like that of mutual love; and he determined to can- 
vass the merit of all his female acquaintances. The more he canvassed, the more 
he was bewildered, for love is a stranger to the insipidity of deliberation. At 
length, introduced by accident to a Miss .ftall, he became instantly enamoured, not 
of her charms, for indeed she possessed none; but of her intolerable caprice, her 
impertinent affectation. Frank, happy in his choice, flattered himself that her 
want of beauty would exempt him from the torments of jealousy. Misguided 
man! little did he know, or if he knew, did he reflect, that the most ordinary 
women are generally the most coquetish, that their every look and gesture is 
designed ; that they take the same trouble for the improvement of their ugly faces, 
that an industrious farmer does for that of a barren spot of ground, of which he 
is willing to make the most. These assiduities to please, deny it as we will, are 
seldom unattended with success, for vanity is a passion, which may be veiled, 
but cannot be concealed; may be checked, but never can be eradicated from the 
human heart. 
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Our hero presently found himself surrounded with rivals, and unhappy; could 
find no relief but in marriage. In a word, Miss .ftall, after a few affected delays, 
consented to become Mrs Dudley. 

Tired of the vanities of the town, and disgusted with the conduct of his wife, 
Frank now determines to return to his estate in the country, and madam is at length 
prevailed upon to accompany him. He is shocked at the supercilious carriage 
of some neighbours, at their jealousy and distant behaviour to each other. In the 
view of compromising their differences, he invites all the gentlemen of the county 
to dine with him ; insists on seeing them often at Dudley-house; and Dudley- 
house becomes the daily resort of every Squireling for thirty miles around. One of 
his guests, in the heat of conversation, took occasion to observe, one day, that 
Frank had made an encroachment upon his ground. Our hero denied the charge, 
and obviated the gentleman’s mistake. The other persisted, and on the morrow 
commenced an action against him. Rather than quarrel with a friend, Frank 
resigns the litigated spot, and carries his plaintiff home with him upon a visit. 
In less than two months, Frank finds himself involved in twenty lawsuits. 

Distracted“at the villany of the world, Frank is now bent upon disposing of his 
estate. He puts it up to sale, receives the money, and is at a loss how to dispose 
of it. An uncle, in the West India trade, advises him to launch it upon his 
bottom, and Frank, having neglected to insure himself, receives intelligence soon 
after that he is not worth a shilling. With a wife, and six helpless children, what 
shall our unfortunate hero do? The feelings of the father withheld his hands 
from suicide, but poverty and contempt broke his heart. 

Peace be to thy manes, O Frank! Light lay the turf upon thy head! Thou 
hadst many virtues. Thou haast many foibles. These deserved pity; those 
respect. ‘They met with neither. P 





CISATLANTIC LITERATURE. 


To trace out those causes, which obstruct the ascendancy of American genius, 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the inquiring and reflecting mind. ‘The 
chief of these causes is a want of patronage. It is this which has thwarted the 
mighty powers and gigantic projects of great and noble minds, and suffered 


¥ *¢ Chill penury to repress their noble rage, 
And freeze the genial current of their souls,” 


Though genius is often the growth of the rude forest or the obscure glade, yet, 
if not transplanted to some more friendly soil, and invigorated by the enlivening 
beams of attentive encouragement, it will wither on the stalk, or give its beauty 
to the wind. 

The apathy of America suffered the pencil of West to give life and animation 
to the English canvas. Apollo blushes to behold our poets crouching under the 
heavy hand of penury in some inhospitable region, while selfstyled republican pa- 
tronage suffers the muse “to weep herself to marble over the urn” of some fair 
flower of whose blossom our country was unworthy, and whose bloom must shed 
its fragrance over other regions. What but the neglect of our countrymen induces 
our philologists and historians to look beyond the dark and troubled horizon 
which terminates their earthly prospects, to catch a glimpse of that moment 
which will unfetter them from the burdens of poverty and disappointment? Here 
no ecclesiastical benefices, no fellowships, no titles of honour, kindle the fire of 
emulation, or crown the efforts of genius. Profound erudition is not deemed the 
test of influence ; custom hurls the scholar from the throne of ascendant power, 
and places the man of opulence thereon. 

The great obstruction to American literature arises from the circumstance that 
the energies of our country are swallowed up in the acquisition of wealth. Al- 
though the comparatively equal distribution of property sheds a benign influence 
over our moral and political institutions, yet it retards the ascendancy of genius, 
and obstructs the progress of letters, by creating a passion for opulence, which 
forms too prominent a trait in the American character. 

A pursuit, which requires continued and minute attention, necessarily excludes 
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76 Cisatlantic Literature. 

occupations of a higher cast, and renders the mind incapable of enlarged and dig- 
nified views. Devotion to the details of trade, to the nice calculations of profit 
and loss, to the routine of daily occupations, quenches the thirst for literary en- 
joyments, and excludes those indescribable pleasures which flow from a mind 
chastened by the refinement and serenity of thought. The love of wealth has 
poisoned the fountain which flows through the veins of those who have been 
crowned with academic honours. They look to their own aggrandizement rather 
than to: the advancement of literature. Unlike the philosophers of olden time, 
who reared the proudest monuments of art and learning—who regarded sceptres 
and diadems as the toys of children, and all the splendour of riches as the spark- 
ling of the dew-drop, which trembles in the beams of the morning sun, the groves 
of Academus seem to many in this hemisphere only valuable for the fuel they 
supply, and the waves of Pactolus only beautiful because they meander over golden 
sands. 

The advantages, however, arising to literary communities from wealth, are not 
to be depreciated: it is wealth which procures the finest models of art, promotes 
the intercourse, facilitates the researches of the learned, and gives to genius 
‘‘ lighter wings to fly.” We only mean to say that it is in vain to look for en- 
larged and accomplished minds among those who are intent on the acquisition of 
wealth as the only means of power and distinction. 

The multiplicity of our literary institutions is another obstruction. The very 
proposition seems a paradox. But on a more minute examination, it will be found 
to injure that character which alone will place us on a level with the stateliest 
nations of antiquity. New England, with less than double the population of 
Paris or London, can boast of possessing more Universities than France or Bri- 
tain. Academies have sprung up in every section of our country, and not a vil- 
lage is destitute of its schools. In consequence of these numerous institutions, 
the first rudiments of learning are more generally disseminated, while those 
branches, which elevate the soul and teach man the use of his noblest faculties, 
droop for want of culture. 

The generality of our colleges have very inadequate endowments ; professors 
are few and have assigned to them too large a field for instruction. The station 
of tutors is only regarded as affording time and opportunity to prepare for some 
more permanent situation in life. Our libraries and philosophical apparatus, and 
all the necessary but expensive accompaniments of a University, are on the 
same contracted scale. 

Our democratic notions have led us thus to sever and keep asunder these paltry 
stipends, as we think, for the general diffusion of knowledge; but, instead, they 
have dispersed those rays of science, which, collected into one focus, might have 
kindled some luminaries of magnitude, giving lustre and warmth to our country. 
As it is, they are scattered and lost on one wide and almost desert expanse. 

The same funds which now move faintly through the veins of our numerous 
colleges, would give life and vigour to a few Universities, and excite an impulse 
that would bring every dormant faculty into operation. Such are some of the 
causes which obstruct the progress of American literature. Shall we then rest 
satisfied, when our condition is capable of much melioration? Shall the pilgrim 
indolently loiter at the foot of Parnassus, because he will not reach the summit 
and the fair society of the muses ? Shall the architect confine himself to the build- 
ing of cottages when his genius might equal the magnificence of the temple of 
Solomon, or the undying grandeur of the pyramids of Egypt? Shall our country 
rest satisfied with being the cradle of Genius, when she is capable of supporting 
his manhood? Rather let all her energies be combined to remove the causes 
which obstruct the ascendancy of genius, and which are so many blots on the es- 
cutcheon of American literature. ‘Then if our country, by some convulsion of 
nature, should be swept into destruction, and the storms of the ocean should min- 
gle in conflict where she now stands, and the sea-monsters sport over her ruins, 
her literary men will not be lost in the catastrophe, but will be for ever associated 
with transcendent refinement in the recollection of the scholar. D. 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF ST PAUL.* 


BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


No psalteries or cymbals poured their waves 
Of music round his death-hour ; no grand hymn 
Gushed from the tabret, and no gentle voice 
Of sorrow from the harp, to wail his doom. 
Alone amid his slayers and the foes 
Of Him they crucified, Paul calmly stood, 
Nor daring pagan hate nor dreading it, 
His white hair streaming on the autumnal wind. 
His countenance, trenched o’er by thought and care 
And toil and suffering, gathered, as he looked 
Upon the Pretor on his throne of power, 
The grandeur of his youth, the matchless light 
Of a triumphant intellect that grasped 
An immortality of bliss, and feared 
No mortal agony when death was heaven. 
“Thou art a Christian?’”? Paul held up the Cross. 
“Thou art a Hebrew?”’ * Ay, I was, and worse.” 
*‘Thou art a Traitor?” * Not to God or man!” 
Cried the Apostle, and his monarch form 
Rose from the ruins of his years, and stood, 
Like the unpeered statue of Olympian Jove, 
Before the quailing Paynim. ‘ Edicts, hurled 
By Agrippina’s son, had Rome a soul, 
E’en from blasphemed humanity would call 
f For vengeance on the utterer. Where’s the guilt 
Of thought? the crime of faith, whose very soul 
Is low-voiced worship and still charities ? 
The loftiest mind most loves humility ! 
The imperial ban (twas uttered by the banned) 
Leaves deeds untouched but criminates the thought; 
Hales famished, homeless and (for this vain world) 
Hopeless believers of an humble faith, 
To judgment, not to trial, and allows 
The apostasy, it e’er arraigns as crime. 
Death or denial ! is the only law 
Of Rome, whose wings are o’er the world, to men 
So poor they have no pillow and so few, 
They have no power; and yet the Palatine 
Fears they—they may subvert its giant might! 
Is truth so terrible to the ‘ immortal gods,’ 
That they in triumph tremble at a voice ? 
Dreads the fierce Thunderer the cicada’s song? 
Or your gay god of Revels, lest the charm 
Of his wreathed thyrsus may depart when woods 
And caverns are the palaces, and rills 
And berries all the banquet of his foes ? 
i Yet none of all thy fabled deities, 
\ Save hirsute fauns and lonely oreads, 
Behold our rites, or need shrink to behold. 
How should conspiracy consort with want 
And weakness so extreme, they lack the power 
To lift the dying head or bear the corse 





* An extract from ‘The Last Night of Pompeii,” a poem, which, the author is fain 
to believe, has never received that examination due to every elaborate production of 
thought. The death of the eloquent and intellectual apostle is supposed to be nar- 
rated in dialogue between the principal persons introduced into the poem. The au- 
thor desires no more from his countrymen than a candid perusal and unprejudiced 
judgment of his works, and to these every poet, who deserves the name, justly deems 
himself entitled. 
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The Martyrdom of St Paul. 


Beyond the grotto where they weep and pray # 
And who of all Rome’s judges can arraign 

The Christian for a deed that could design 
Possession of a hamlet? or a hut 4 

We seek no empire save the free soul’s thought ; 
We court no patron save Tue CruciFiep ; 

We win no crown save that of martyrdom.” 

‘‘ Smite, silence the blasphemer !” shrieked the judge, 
Robing his fear in wrath; ‘‘too long we waste 
The Empire’s time—chain the conspirator! 
And, lictors! guard his cross from slaves, and all 
The baser multitudes that throng to hear 

The maniac treasons of the Nazarenes. 

Hoar breeder of sedition, thou must die !” 


«¢ Nature said that when I was born, and Gop, 

Ere that, a thousand ages, when sin rose 
From Hades. Not in vain have all the power, 
Splendor and guilt of Rome before me passed 
In danger yet in solitude, and now 

* I fold unto my bosom that deep death 
I never sought nor feared, and thank the ruth 
Of that derision which ordains the Cross. 
The master of your vast—of every realm, 
Sea, earth and sky hold, taught me by His groan 
That the last breath was agony, but He 
Hath sent the Paraclete to o’ershadow all 
Who perish by his passion, and I go, 
Purple idolater! having wandered long 
Through many years of weariness, to rest, 
Where, couldst thou ever share my bliss, this hour, 
With less of anguish, would pass o’er my soul !”” 
Then led they him unto* the Accursed Field 
Beyond the Patriot’s Precipice, mid bands 
Of mailed Pretorians, in the blaze of noon 
Bearing the Labarum, whose folds were dipp’d 
In the world’s blood; and proudly in the van 
The aruspices in purple trabee walked,t 
Their oakleaf chaplets waving : then in throngs, 
The mad Luperci, atheist priests of Mars, 
In crimson togas and broad burnished plates 
Of brass that mirrored carnage, followed quick. 
And the wild flamens of Cybele, stained 
By the red vintage, and the countless crowd 
Of magi, augurs, senators and slaves, 
Paphians and vestals, through the marble streets, 
From dusky lanes and sculptured palaces, 
Temple and forum and Cimmerian den, 
Outpoured in pageantry or squalid want, 
Like Scylla’s whirlpool fiends, to feast on death. 
"T'was ever thus in Rome; she nursed her horde 
Of bandits, from the first, on blood, and war, 
Wedding with carnage, wrote her very creed 
In groans, and wrought her gods from myriad crimes. 





* The Campus Sceleratus, where vestal virgins were buried alive when they follow- 
ed the example of Rhea Sylvia, The Tarpeian Rock was not far removed from such 
appropriate neighbourhood. 

t The prognosticators of Rome were allowed extraordinary honours ; and their tra- 
bez or robes of office nearly resembled those of the Emperors. Every superstition 
exalts its expositors ; and the Roman priests well knew the power which fear and igno- 
rance conferred upon them, and abhorred in the same degree that they dreaded the 
illumination of Christianity. The fasces, the trabez, pretextz, and curule chair were 
introduced by Tarquin Priscus from conquered Tuscany. 
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So on they led the martyr stooping low 

Beneath the felon cross, his glorious brow, 

Oft wet with dungeon dew, soiled by the dust 

Of the armed cohort, yet his undimmed eye 
Flashing its birthlight radiance unto heaven, 
Drinking revealments of God’s paradise. 

Oath, menace, jeers and ribald mockeries, 

The vulgar’s worship of all greatness, passed 
Like the sirocco o’er Campanian flowers 

Or snowpiles of the Apennines, gathering bloom 
And zephyr freshness, o’er his sainted soul. 

His lofty nature did, a moment, seem 

Burning in scorn upon his lips, and once, 

Clasping the heavy cross as ’t were a wand, 

He Iifted his proud form and matchless head, 

And o’er the helmed lictors looked upon 

The mockers—and they shrunk beneath his glance 
Like grass beneath the samiel ; yet no more, 
Hushing the spirit of his grandeur, he 

Deigned to deem earth his home, or earthly things 
Fit wakeners of his thought. And so hecame 
Unto the Accursed Field, and one, all shunned, 
Loathing, drave down the massy cross, whereon, 
With lingering patience, he had stretched and nailed, 
Through palm and sole, the Martyr, every blow 
Tearing the impaled nerves, and through heart and brain 
Sending a sick convulsion; but the pangs 

Passed quickly o’er his features, though the limbs 
Quivered, and, as he looked to heaven, a light, 
Brighter than all earth’s constellations blent, 

Fell round the Martyr in his agony! 

“A Prodigy! Jove flashes wrath! the gods 
Forbid the death !’? shouted the multitude, 

Like foliage fluctuating, as the spells 

Of all-believing Fear fell on their hearts. 

«¢ All Rome shall perish if the Christian dies!” 


‘*¢ Hence, vassals! fools! home to your huts ! away !” 
Passed the proud Prefect’s quick, stern, ruthless voice, 
Whose echo was an oracle. “ Ye slaves! 

The beast should batten on the slain, I know, 
And ye can taunt and torture helplessness, 
And dread the very shade of danger’s ghost. 
But, by the Spectre River! Rome’s best spears 
Shall search your dastard dust, if ye but speak 
Ere each adores his Lares ! hence! away !” 
The Gracchi from the Aventine dragged forth * 
For senators to slaughter well diegkazed 

The liberties of Rome; and they who held 
The Briton chief barbarian, shrunk away, 
When a patrician bade, without a voice ! 

But bondage and brute violence are one. 

Then, as the steps of the vast throng retired 
Like dying waves, the priests and guards outspread 





* For attempting by the enactment of the Agrarian Law, to restrain the exorbitant 
power of the patricians, Tiberius Gracchus was assassinated in the Capitol by Scipio 
Nasica; Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus were killed by Opimius, the consul; Sa- 
turninus the tribune was murdered by a mob of Conscript Fathers; and Livius Drusus, 
on the same account, was slain in his own house. All in Rome, who could not trace 
descent from the highwayman Romulus or some one of his least merciful banditti, 
were esteemed no better than vassals. The Romafs never understood either justice, 
mercy, or freedom ; their dominion was acquired by the sword without remorse, and 
it perished by the sword without regret. 
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Their banquet on the plain beneath the tents— 
The kalends of the seventh month had come) 
hey bore to shield the sun, while there they watched 

The fever, famine, thirst and pangs of death. 
Pheasants, Falernian, mirth, song, jest and oath 
Inspired the revel ’neath the cross, and all 

Care and command, save that which bade them see 
The Martyr die, fled from their spirits now. 
Wanton with wine, the priest revealed to scorn 
His wiles and sophistries and oracles, 

Blessing the phantom gods that shadows held 
Dominion o’er the conscious fears of men. 

. Warriors portrayed, in tales of other climes, 

Numidia, Arcady or Syrian realms, 

The splendor of the spoil, the gems and gold, 
The perfumes, luxuries and regal robes, 

Fair slaves and diamonds, from the Orient shores 
Wafted in homage to the diadem 

That circled nations. Many a demon deed 

And dark career of crime then first to light 
Leapt from the dizzy brain of poo and moved 
Applause and rival histories of acts 

O’erpast; how dusky kings in palaces, 

Amid their pomp, gleaming magnificence, 

Did perish in the flame, and none could save 
The victim, though they bore his coffers forth. 
How queens and virgin beauties in their bowers, 
On broidered couches slumbering, while their robes, 
Like zodiacs, glittered in the purple light, 

Felt not the serpent that trailed o’er their sleep, 
But died in their pavilions, voicelessly ! 

Then senators and knights, with mutual mirth, 
Discoursed of laws enacted or suppressed 

As suited Cesar; and quenched liberties, 
Naming them treason; and asserted rights, 
They branded as seditions ; and revealed 

To the unshuddering guards the mysteries 

Of Rome’s proud Forum, where the agonies 

Of desolated kingdoms, and the shrieks. 

Of nations in their bondage, and the tears 

Of eloquent affection to the lords 

Of power were music and unholy mirth. 

Then round the martyr mingled voices rose 
Louder, and laughter to impiety 

Replied, and men, the gods, truth, chastity, 
Love, honour, courage and fidelity, 

All were but mockeries to the rioters. 


‘“‘ Hercle! is this the Lupercal? ye howl 

Like Conscript Fathers when the spoil is lost ! 
Peace!’’ said the Prefect— see ye not the lips 
Of yon hoar traitor trembling with quick thought ? 
Listen! he speaks his last,—his heart’s too old 
To linger in the torture of the tree!” 


‘“‘ The isles shall wait, Jehovah! for thy law,* 
And knowledge to and fro shall spread, till earth 





* I have made the dying ejaculations of St Paul to consist mostly of portions of his 
own powerful writings. Nothing more beautiful or splendid can be found in any 
compositions—more vivid with the heart’s best emotions and the mind’s most lofty 
conceptions—than the remonstrances and arguments of the great Apostle, who devot- 
ed himself to the earns of that religion he had once assailed, with an energy 
and enthusiasm and utter oblivion of self, which should find more imitators among 
the curates of men’s souls. 
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Utter Thy praise like voices of the sea!” 

Thus spake the victim, in delirium, 

Wrought by deep anguish, wandering yet among 
The dear homes of his mission. “ Dangers wave 
Their wings around us, brethren! and the waste, 
Boundless and shadowless, must still be trod! 

Yet not by dim lights of a doubting faith 

Are ye led on through wrong and woe and want, 
For the Anointed hath not left us here 

Without a Comforter, and hath He not 

Laid up, in many mansions, crowns of joy, 

Where mortal doth put on immortality ? 

Grieve not the Spirit! yet a little while, 

And ye shall reap the harvest and rejoice ; 

And though, ere then, this flesh must see decay, 
Yet I shall mingle with your prayer and hymn, 

By morn and eve—and breathe the Saviour’s smile 
O’er the glad isles of Gentiles so beloved !” 

Then spasms of vivid pain passed o’er his face, 
His eyes rolled back upon the brain, and left 

The pale streaked orbs writhing in gloom—the lids, 
Now folded to their lashes, coiling now 

In nature’s deep convulsion, till the veins, 
O’erfraught, seemed bursting o’er his — brow. 
His livid lips, parted by torture, breathe 

Deep undistinguished murmurs, then compressed 
Like sculptured curves and lines of thought; the limbs, 
Meantime, grew cold, and the dark gathering blood 
Forsook its own familiar temple, when 

The shadows of the sepulchre stole on. 

*‘ Dis leaves his realm to welcome him,” said one. 
“Peace! thou discourteous knight! jeers skill not now ; 
Thy mirth is motlied with mortality, 

And thou thyself mayst pray for Lethe ere 

The graceless Stygian grasps thine obolus. 

Put on thy knighthood ! peace! he speaks again !” 
And the proud Prefect flung his casque to earth. 


In moans, like autumn gusts, the martyr spake, 
Hovering o’er shattered memories like the sun 
O’er broken billows of the shoreless sea! 

«¢ Let me behold thy domes, Damascus! meet 

It is the arrows of Life’s penitence 

Should pierce the persecutor.—Oh, farewell! 

My brother! blessed in Pisidia be 

Thy walk and watching !—To the Unknown God! 
Are ye the worshipped wisdom of all Greece, 
When ye disdain your thrice ten thousand gods, 
Adoring Doubt or Demon, knowing not 

The Deity revealed ?—Ye can attest, 

I have not coveted the gold of earth, 

The gorgeous raiment or vain pomp of men, 

But ministered, in all, unto myself! 

—Ay, driven to and fro in Adria 

Upon Euroclydon, no hope is left 

But in the Wielder of the wave and wind. 
Despair not! though sun, moon and stars are hid, 
Jehovah watches from eternity ! 

—Contend not, brethren! untaught man may win 
Redemption from the deep crimes of his age, 

And be a law unto himself; e’en Rome 

Hath in her years of darkest guilt had such. 

Oh, sorrow not like them who have no hope! 
The seed shall not decay though I am dust ! 
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The Baffled Traveller. 


—Why do ye scourge me, soldiers! know ye not 
Iam a Roman? I appeal to Cesar! 

—Bring me a winter robe when thou dost come 
Again—the night is cold among the hills, 

And I am very weary! so, farewell!” 

Then the bare nerves and sinews sent their pangs 
For the last time upon his fainting heart, 

And, as beyond the trembling battlements 

Of agonizing flesh, the spirit strove 

To flee, beholding heaven, the bitter strife 
O’erawed the infidel, and round the cross 

Stood silent pagan revellers! Once more 

The Apostle’s peerless mind gleamed out —his eyes, 
Living in the dark light of boyhood, flung 

Their dying splendors o’er the imperial hills, 
The mountains and the waters—while his pulse 
Intensely throbbed and paused—and the heart’s chill 
And fever rushed to life’s deep fount and spread 
A shuddering faintness and sick gasping sense 
Of falling through infinitude, o’er all 

The vital functions of his frame. ‘My God!” 
’T was but a hollow echo from the tomb, 

Yet it said “Saviour! let me—see—Thy face !” 
And Saul of Tarsus stood before his God ! 





THE BAFFLED TRAVELLER. 


Durine the rage of the continental war in Europe, occasion,—no matter what 
—called an honest Yorkshire Squire to take a journey to Warsaw. Untravelled 
and unknowing, he prepared himself with no passport; his business concerned 
himself alone, and what had foreign nations to do with him? 

His route lay through the states of neutral and contending powers. He 
landed in Holland, passed the usual examination, but insisting that the affairs 
which brought him there were of a private nature, he was imprisoned—and ques- 
tioned—and sifted; and appearing to be incapable of design, was at length per- 
mitted to pursue his journey. 

To the officer of the guard which conducted him to the frontiers he made 
frequent complaints of his treatment, and of the loss he should sustain by the 
delay ; he swore it was uncivil, and unfriendly, and ungenerous ;—five hundred 
Dutchmen might have travelled through Great Britain without a question ;—they 
—_ questioned any strangers in Great Britain—nor stopped them—nor guarded 
them.— 

Roused from his native phlegm by these reflections on the policy of his coun- 
try, the officer slowly drew the pipe from his mouth, and emitting the smoke there- 
from—‘ Mynheer,’ says he, ‘when you first set your foot on the land of the 
seven United Provinces, you should have declared that you came thither on affairs 
of commerce ;’ and replacing his pipe, relapsed into immovable taciturnity. 

i Released from this unsocial companion, he soon arrived at a French post, 
where the sentinel of the advanced guard requested the honour of his permission 
to ask for his passports; and on his failing to produce any, he was entreated to 
pardon the liberty he took of conducting him to the commandant, but it was his 
duty, and he must, however reluctantly, perform it. 

lonsieur le Commandant received him with cold and pompous politeness; he 
made the usual inquiries, and our traveller, determined to avoid the error which 
had produced such inconvenience to him, replied, that commercial concerns drew 
him to the continent. ; 

‘Ma foi,’ says the commandant, ‘c’est un negotiant, un bourgeois ;—take him 
away to the citadel, we will examine him tomorrow, at present we must dress 
for the Comedie—Allons !” 

‘ Monsieur,’ says the sentinel, as he reconducted him to the guardroom, ‘ you 
should not have mentioned commerce to Monsieur le commandant; no gentleman 
in France disgraces himself with trade; we despise traffic. You should have 
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informed Monsieur le commandant, that you entered the dominion of the Grand 
Monarque for the purpose of improving yourself in singing, or in dancing, or in 
dressing ; arms are the profession of a man of fashion, and glory and accomplish- 
ments his pursuits. —Vive le Roi.’—He had the honour of passing the night with 
a French guard, and the next day he was dismissed. 

Proceeding on his journey, he fell in with a detachment df German Chas- 
seurs. They demanded his name, his quality, and his business in that country. 
He came, he said, to learn to dance—and to sing—and to dress. —*‘ He is a French- 
man,’ said the corporal.—‘ A spy,’ cries the sergeant. And he was directed to 

mount behind a dragoon, and carried to the camp. 

' The officer, whose duty it was to examine prisoners, soon discovered that our 
traveller was not a Frenchman, and that as he did not understand a syllable of 
the language, he was totally incapable of being a spy; he therefore discharged 
him, but not without advising him no more to assume the frippery character of a 
Frenchman.—* We Germans,’ says he, ‘eat, drink, and smoke; these are our 
favourite employments, and had you informed the party that you followed no other 
business, you would have saved them, me and yourself trouble.’ 

He soon approached the Prussian dominions, where his examination was still 
more strict; and on his answering that his only designs were to eat, and to drink, 
and to smoke,—‘ To eat!—and to drink !—and to smoke !’—exclaimed the officer 
with astonishment. ‘Sir, you must be forwarded to Potsdam; war is the only 
business of mankind.’ 

But the acute and penetrating Frederick soon comprehended the character of 
our traveller, and gave him a passport under his own hand. ‘It is an ignorant 
and innocent Englishman,’ says the veteran; ‘the English are unacquainted with 
military duties; when they want a general, they borrow him of me.’ 

At the barriers of Saxony he was again interrogated.—‘ I am a soldier,’ says 
our traveller; ‘behold the passport of the first warrior of the age !’—‘ You are a 

upil of the destroyer of millions,’ replied the sentinel; ‘we must send you to 

resden; and harkye, sir, conceal your passport, as you would avoid being torn 
to pieces by those whose husbands, sons, and relations have been wantonly 
sacrificed at the shrine of Prussian ambition.’ 

A second examination at Dresden cleared him of suspicion. . Arrived at the 
frontiers of Poland, he flattered himself his troubles were at an end; but he rec- 
koned without his host. ‘Your business in Poland?’ interrogated the officer.— 
‘I really don’t know, sir,’ replied the traveller—* Don’t know your own business, 
sir?’ resumed the officer. ‘I must conduct you to the Starost.’ 

‘For the love of God,’ says the wearied traveller, ‘take pity on me. I have 
been imprisoned in Holland for being desirous to keep my own affairs to myself; 
I have been confined all night in a French guardhouse, for declaring myself a 
merchant ; I have been compelled to ride seven miles behind a German dragoon, 
for professing myself a man of pleasure; I have been carried fifty miles a pri- 
soner in Prussia, for acknowledging my attachment to ease and good living; and 
have been threatened with assassination in Saxony, for avowing myself a warrior; 
and therefore if you will have the goodness to let me know how I may render such 
an account of myself as may not give offence, I shall consider you as my friend 
and preserver.’ . 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION OF SLAVERY. 
BY DAVID PAUL BROWN, ESQ. 


Composed while the Missouri Question was agitating the country, but now first 
published from the original manuscript. 


Never since the emancipation of the United States from the arbitrary influence 
of foreign dominion; never since that great era when our illustrious forefathers 
threw off the galling yoke of qualified servitude, and, arrayed in native majesty, 
 aapayg.z to the world, ‘All men are equally free and independent,” has there 

een a period so portentous to the interests of those States, and to the rights of 
man, as that which approaches with the approaching session of Congress. 

No one, it must be agreed, who has the slightest regard for the welfare of his 
country, can reflect with indifference or composure upon the anticipated renewal 
of the late opposition to unrestricted Missouri. Not that I conceive it to be essen- 
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tially connected with the destinies of the Union,—not that I concur in the hideous 
apprehensions which appear to be entertained, of the perilous hereafter,—not that 
I dread the torch of discord being once more lighted, and the fortunes of the re- 
public again set adrift,—not that I tremble at the horrible but fanciful spectres 
which have been conjured up to our view, of civil wars, of bloodshed and desola- 
tion ;—for my part I have no such fears as these. My ideas of the magnitude and 
portentous aspect of this question—its course and character,—its cause and con- 
sequence, derive their existence from a widely different source—a source, I hope, 
not less rational and patriotic,—a source, I am sure, not less plausible and sin- 
cere. No one, in my mind, can contemplate this momentous inquiry with indif- 
ference or composure, because it involves those principles in its consideration and. 
decision, which are intertwined, if not identified, with the nearest and the dearest 
sympathies of the human heart ;—principles without which life is a burthen, and 
the world a waste : 


* For what is life ? 
°Tis not to stalk about, and draw fresh air 
From time to time, or gaze upon the sun. 
Tis to be free! When Liberty is gone, 
Life grows insipid, and has lost its relish !” 


Thus considered, all that is generous,—all that is just,—all that is virtuous,—all 
that is estimable, depends upon this issue. The pride and honour of our ancestry, — 
the applause and salvation of posterity,—in short, every subject that can exalt or 
debase,—that can dignify or destroy, clings to this important question with claims 
too strong to be resisted, and too just to be denied. I say too just to be denied, 
for never until the flickering meteor-light, exhaled from prejudice or passion, shall 
be mistaken for the steady and meridian lustre of reason and of truth,—never until 
experience shall cease to instruct,—never until man’s divinest attribute, his intel- 
lect, shall be degraded beneath the level of brutish instinct, or perverted to a most 
frightful and unnatural obliquity, can this flagrant violation of human rights be 
tolerated in the eye of religion, morality, or national policy. 

True it is, however, that notwithstanding the abhorrence in which slavery is, 
and ever ought to be held by the Middle and Eastern States, still if, as has been 
industriously suggested, the only choice were between that evil and a total dis- 
memberment of the Union, we should undoubtedly prefer the former; yet, even 
in so doing, it is possible we should be governed rather by a regard for ourselves 
and brethren, than by respect for posterity. But, thank Heaven, we are not re- 
duced to this horrible alternative! Missouri is not so powerful—so inflexible— 
the United States are not so impotent and so contemptible as to admit of con- 
sequences so disastrous resulting from imaginary discordancy in interest. It may, 
it is true, interrupt, for a time, that harmony and unanimity which we hail as our 
chief blessing :—it can produce no greater evil, but, upon the contrary, will even- 
tually and largely contribute to the support of that Union, whose light and life 
must be the approving smile of Heaven; and to the permanency of that Freedom 
which is founded upon principles of natural equality and sanctified by virtue, and 
which, like Charity, is enriched in proportion to the extent of its distribution. 

The wisest and the best politicians in every age have been those, whose views 
were not confined to mere temporary advantages, or circumscribed by partial and 
local convenience ; but who, consulting the national welfare, and penetrating into 
the dark veil of futurity with prophetic eyes, generously sacrificed their own im- 
mediate tranquillity and comfort to the protection and happiness of their posterity, 
What a wretched and delusive policy is that, which postpones the resistance of 
infant evil, under an idea of subduing it with greater ease in its maturity of 
strength! This is true in regard to individuals, but how much stronger is it in a 
national consideration where habits seem to constitute a portion of our inheritance, 
and custom and tradition, part of our lives. 

Those vicious propensities which degrade men, individually, in the estimation 
of society, are often smothered, sometimes utterly extinguished, and seldom wan- 
tonly exhibited. The opinion of mankind operates as a salutary and necessary 
restraint upon them; but, take away this restraint,—cherish those weeds of de- 
pravity,—let them walk awhile in the sunshine of popular favour, or hereditar 
prejudice, and they will strengthen and multiply until their rankness shall ‘ smell 
to Heaven, and invite its special thunder.” 

Apply these ideas, morally and practically, to the subject of discussion—the 
extension of slavery. Does it not. become us to enlist, and to exert all lawful 
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means in its resistance,—to shield the destructive,j and otherwise interminable 
influence of morbid associations, and to avert, if possible, this living curse with 
all its train of countless evils, from unborn ages ? 

There is, certainly, something extremely derogatory in the very idea of slave 
states in a republic; yet, so far as they existed under the original confederation, 
slavery is to be considered as their misfortune, not their fault, and as such it 
would be our duty to alleviate the disease by assuasives, rather than to increase it 
by irritation. I would not, therefore, in the course of my remarks, be understood 
to speak in reference to those states ; but in relation to Missouri, and other ter- 
ritories similarly situated. Indeed, I should be happy, were it possible, to exa- 
mine this unpleasant topic entirely in the abstract, without hanging, for a single 
moment, upon the sectional distinctions and local jealousies, which are at all 
times, I admit, so fruitful of evil. I would be understood to discuss this subject, 
neither as a native of Pennsylvania, nor of Missouri, but, as an American,—as a 
man! 

I shall not, in the course of the remarks which I have adopted, ungenerously 
and unjustly accuse any man, or any set of men, notwithstanding the example of 
some of our antagonists, with party views of party elevation, in the attack or de- 
fence of Missouri. It is a weak and wiredrawn notion,—a feeble invention, and 
an invention merely. If this question were to be argued and determined from 
surmises and suspicions, the cause of the restrictionists would, at least, be as pro- 
lific as that of their adversaries ; but this would be unkind and illiberal. There 
is no virtue, however pure and heavenly, that might not be defiled and degraded 
when tested at such a tribunal! No wilfully improper objects or designs are 
suspected on the part of the opponents of the restriction; upon the contrary we 
believe them to be “all—all honourable men,’’—all worthy of that blood by 
which their liberty was purchased ; and without doubt, upon serious reflection, 
an equality of character will be conceded to their adversaries. This, then, being 
our relative situation, the controversy, in which we are now engaged, ought to be 
considered a friendly,—a fraternal struggle intended to benefit, and not to destroy, 
—+to propitiate, and not to terrify. Why should the asperities of the respective states 
be sharpened, or their motives impugned? Why should this be heralded to the 
lists by angry disputants armed at all points for an unsparing war? It is dan- 
gerous to familiarize our minds to such unholy thoughts. They are unworthy of 
us,—they increase by indulgence, and may at length produce those evils which 
at first they only threatened. The cruelty of Nero was first exercised on a fly,— 
it was matured in the slaughter of his fellow creatures! Evil conceits are the 
parents of crime; from being familiar they next become practicable, and from 
being practicable they may at last appear tangible. Their encouragement is 
dangerous,—their expression often treasonable. Nor are our fears and forebodings 
more fatal to our tranquillity than threats. These breed ill blood among us,—they 
exclude the general light of reason from our councils, and enkindle in its place 
the devouring flames of dissension and of discord,—of hatred and revenge! If 
they fail, the wounds of disappointment rankle in the heart;—if they succeed, it 
is, too frequently, by extorting from our fears or affections, what should spring 
only from our judgment and our justice! The weakness of that argument may 
always be fairly suspected, which thus addresses itself to the passions and 
not to the understandings of men. Let us dismiss all such unsocial and improper 
influence from our minds, while we candidly and dispassionately investigate the 
merits of the question, ‘Shall Missouri with her present Constitution be received 
into the Union?” under the following points of inquiry :— 


First : Is it Constitutional ? 
Second: Is it expedient? 


I say it is neither, and with great deference and respect for many who may think 
differently, marshalling my ideas in conformity with the proposed arrangement, I 
shall advert to a few of the prominent and characteristic features of the present 
debate, by which this assertion appears to be amply sustained. I am willing to 
consider these questions, mainly, in a political point of view, regardless of the 
strength to be derived from religion and morality, although, perhaps, it would 
require very little argument to show that that policy, which sets at nought the 
sacred obligations of morality and religion, may be very ingenious, but cannot be 
very prosperous or permanent. : 

In inquiring into the constitutionality of the admission in her present shape, I 
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do not conceive that, even according to the ideas of her advocates, we are treading 
on forbidden ground, or reviving those subjects, the agitation of which is much 
dreaded and deprecated. The question at the last session was, “Is it Constitu- 
tional to restrict Missouri ?”’ that is, to stipulate those terms upon which alone 
she should be admitted into the Union. . 

It, certainly, cannot be doubted,—the language and spirit of the National Con- 
stitution admit of no other construction than that we may prune every proposed 
state of its excrescences,—its antirepublican principles and institutions, and 
assimilate and adapt its character to the nature of our original compact, prior to 
its reception into the Union. No man can dispute the power of Congress to 
reject Missouri entirely, since there is no compulsion, but simply an optional 
provision of the constitution for the admission of new states. ‘* New states may 
be admitted,” is the language of the section to which I refer. If, then, Congress 
have the right to reject, the inference is fairly deducible, that they are au- 
thorized to impose and to enforce terms of admission, so far at least, as they 
may be consonant with the character of our republican system of government. 
As to placing Missouri upon the footing of the original compromise entered into 
between the States included in the Articles of Centedecstion, it is surely preposte- 
rous. Then State was negotiating with State, while the enemy was upon the very 
threshold,—when the salvation of all depended upon an union, and when it would 
have been phrensy to have been obstinate and unyielding upon the subject of Afri- 
can Liberty, while their own liberty could be secured only by mutual sacrifice, and 
a frank and generous spirit of compromise. ‘+The sacrifice,” it has been justly 
said, ‘‘must depend as well on our situation and circumstances, as upon the object 
to be obtained.” The question, at that time, was not whether the individual States 
should reciprocally relinquish certain prejudices or privileges; but whether they 
should stubbornly insist upon their enjoyment at the risk of an open rupture 
with their brethren, and the consequent destruction of their own freedom? This 
could not be considered a Treaty between independent States, but between a peo- 
ple whose hopes—whose fears—whose interests and whose very existence were 
the same. Further; it is to be presumed that the Free States, in acceding to the 
proposed adjustment of differences, had regard only to the influence of the black 
population of the States then actually in existence. It never can be reasonably 
supposed that they considered their concession at that time as an authorized step- 
pingstone for the future introduction of territories into the union, in the character 
of States wherein slavery was promoted, and the elective franchise of the slave- 
holder thus increased; which would in the course of time throw such a prepon- 
derating influence into the southern scale, as to take from the middle and eastern 
sections of the United States, everything like an equilibrium in National Legis- 
lation. A proper equilibrium in the physical system is essentially necessary in 
order to give a free and full,—a healthy and a wholesome exercise to its various 
and complicated functions: in politics it is not less important. 

*« But,” say the advocates of slavery, “ the poison is not strengthened by being 
diluted; it matters not whether the slaves are in Virginia, in Georgia, or in Mis- 
souri; or over what extent of country they may be spread, the number is still the 
same.” It matters much, I apprehend. It inflicts another and a cureless wound 
upon our national character—it invites invidious foreign powers to descant large- 
ly upon our republican theory, and practical despotism; but, independent of all 
this, the opposite argument is utterly illusory, fallacious and unfounded. The 
importation of slaves will increase in proportion to our demands for them, like 
that of all other merchantable commodities. Their souls and sinews will be 
worth more as the necessities for their services are enlarged; and their enhanced 
value, though it may not “ buy out the law,” will induce many to venture its vio- 
lation, and at least enable some with impunity to escape. If, with the present 
temptations to this nefarious traffic, the General Government acknowledges its 
inability to suppress it; would it not be madness to hope to extenuate, or to sub- 
due the enormity by offering it a legal passport—a wider shelter, and a richer re- 
ward. But it is not merely the increase of slaves that is to be dreaded,—it is the 
influence of slavery. ‘Territories and new states are generally peopled with emi- 
grants and adventurers from all parts of the world, and particularly from the old 
states; who, in the course of time, swayed by example and interest, those two 
great incentives to human action, and losing sight of their conscientious scruples, 
if any they ever possessed, become tinctured with local prejudices, and, conse- 
quently, exert every faculty and nerve in support of this growing and groaning 
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curse. Hence, the suggestion that the distribution of the slaves now in the United 
States could produce no greater moral or political injury than their continuance in 
their present situation, is erroneous. 

This course of reasoning might be pursued much farther; but it may be deemed 
unnecessary, if not improper, as it seems to refer rather to the question originally 
before Congress, than to that which now occupies their attention; and to operate 
more strongly upon the doctrine of inexpediency, on the score of impolicy gene- 
rally, than upon any particular infraction of the provisions of the national consti- 
tution. 

The question, as I have already said, that now employs the Senate and House of 
Representatives, is not the same that was agitated last winter; it rests upon wide- 
ly different ground. Then the question was, “‘ Whether the United States had 
the right to restrict Missouri ;”’ now the question is, ‘* Whether Missouri has the 
right to restrict the United States ;” has the right, after the generous acceptance 
she has met with, to fly at once in the face of the national constitution, and take 
from a portion of the free inhabitants of these states, not only their acquired right 
of property, but those natural and unalienable rights, which are rendered, if pos- 
sible, doubly sacred and secure by the unaiitviog spirit of the constitution? 
What now is the language of Missouri, created, as she is said to have been, into 
a state upon gratuitous concession? She prohibits, by her constitution, “ any 
free black or mulatto man from settling within her limits under any pretext or de- 
sign whatever.”’ I know not whether this was intended to hurl unmerited defi- 
ance into the teeth of a gracious and conciliating policy, or whether it was to be 
understood as indicative of those severe principles of government which it was 
her resolution promptly to adopt, and obstinately adhere to: whichever-it may have 
been, it now becomes the duty of Congress to resist this overweening aggression, 
—to protect its own rights,—to vindicate its own character, and to sustain and en- 
force those provisions in the national constitution, which secure to the inhabitants 
or citizens of each state, all the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the 
several states. Nor is this prohibition y Missouri opposed only to one article of 
the constitution; it violates the principle, it dilapidates the basis of them all, 
and is alike repugnant to the dictates of reason, and the precepts of morality! It 
is a matter of public notoriety that large portions of Missouri, as a territory, have 
been appropriated as bounty lands by the United States to soldiers in the late war. 
A considerable portion of these lands either by transfer from the patentees, or by 
virtue of their military services, have come into the possession of free people of 
colour. Shall they now be deprived most unjustly of the rights and benefits of 
property thus honestly and legally acquired? Shall Missouri not only glut her 
rapacious maw with the liberty of thousands who are battening upon her own ter- 
ritory; but shall she, exulting in her imagined prematurity of strength, stretch 
her voice, and extend her giant arms from the east to the west, from the north to 
the south, and restrict and qualify, and pinion and fetter, and defeat and destroy 
the inherent and constitutional privileges of republican America? I should insult 
the understanding of any man, who ever heard of his own rights, or those of 
others, were I to expatiate for a single moment longer upon an attempt, at which, 
upon the first blush, “* Reason revolts, and the whole soul rebels.” 

Leaving the question of constitutionality, for the present, with these remarks, 
let us now proceed to the second proposed point of inquiry: “Is it expedient?” 
“ Certainly,” say our antagonists. ‘‘ What, will you sacrifice the liberty and lives, 
the peace and prosperity of eight millions of freemen and of Christians, to pro- 
mote the welfare of a million and a half of slaves??? I answer no; but we are 
not to be terrified into the belief of its being necessary to embrace this hideous al- 
ternative; and if such consequences could possibly result from such a course of 

olicy, why is the argument addressed to us? We encroach not upon the privi- 

eges of others,—we invite not the crimson waves of warfare to our shores; we 
contend with our southern brethren only in affection, we ask them to concur with 
us in an effort for our common safety, our common happiness,—to join with us 
and perform a solemn lustration for our national crimes, to propitiate the avenging 
wrath of an offended Heaven! This, it is true, is the voice of morality and reli- 
gion; but we are told that, in some instances, everything should give place to po- 
litical expediency, and, although it is admitted that slavery is an evil, and as such 
all men are bound, at least morally, to suppress it, yet if a greater evil would be 
produced by the entire and immediate emancipation of slaves, than by retaining 
them in bondage, neither morality nor religion: réquires their emancipation. 
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Now, in the name of Heaven, where is the analogy between this hypothetical 
case, and that under consideration? They are in truth antipodes to each other! 
Why talk of entire and immediate emancipation? Why shrink from an open and 
honest discussion inthe fair face of day? Why attempt to disguise the princi- 
ples contended for under this shallow artifice, this cobweb veil? Entire and im- 
mediate emancipation is not required; and, therefore, whether it would be con- 
sistent with good morals and sound policy, it is unimportant to determine. In the 
present controversy we have consented not to insist upon the restriction of Mis- 
souri, still reserving, as I apprehend, the power of rejecting such provisions con- 
tained in her constitution as may operate as an infraction of the original compact, 
and an outrage upon the principles of republicanism. What we ask now is, that 
Missouri, being warmed into life and vigour, will be graciously pleased not first 
to exercise her strength in restricting us, as an effort of this kind would neither 
be consistent with correct morals, nor secure policy. ; ; 

But, further, I would not acquiesce in these notions of inexpediency, even if en- 
tire emancipation were contemplated. In order to establish their correctness, and 
the propriety of their application, it is necessary to be shown, even according to 
this loose and flimsy system of morality, that the dismemberment of the Union 
would be the issue of the measure, and that a “ bellum servile,” as is imagined by 
Dr Paley, would probably ensue to the injury, if not to the utter extinction of our 
system of government. For my single self, I should entertain no such fears as 
those, and, indeed, it appears to me that the idea, so far from forming the basis 
upon which the continuance of slavery depends, is ferretted out by the occasion, 
as it is really nothing more than a false alarm, a mere bugbear; calculated to ob- 
tain from our fears what cannot be obtained from our judgment, an acquiescence 
in this abomination in the sight of Heaven and earth. There is also another ar- 

ment suggested by the antirestrictionists, and which, whatever may be its wants, 
is certainly more candid, if not more conclusive, than the generality of their rea- 
soning, and that is, that many of the Southern States are already so glutted, so 
bloated with human flesh, that a market is required for their slaves, whose increase 
has become so alarming; and unless Missouri be allowed to share the curse she 
so loudly iaevelectooutiaey she be permitted to translate from their shoulders to 
her own a portion of that fearful burthen under which they now writhe and totter, 
the consequence will most inevitably be, either a servile war, or, what to their 
view appears scarcely less terrible, the emancipation of those hapless beings, over 
whom these “ lords of the new world” sway a relentless and despotic dominion. 
This, strange as it may seem, is the amount of some among the various and hetero- 
geneous doctrines to which the friends of Missouri have resorted in support of the 
alleged expediency of her admission; it will prove profitable to them, and there- 
fore must be expedient for the nation! How emphatically just is the divine de- 
claration, ** you cannot worship God and mammon.”’ 


‘“‘ Can they then, honoured with a Christian name, 
Buy what is womanborn, and feel no shame; 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience, as a warrant for the deed ? 

So may the wolf whom famine has made bold, 

To quit the forest and invade the fold: 

So may the ruffian, who, with ghostly glide, 
Dagger in hand, steals close to your bedside: 

Not he, but his calm conscience forced the door ;— 
He found it inexpedient to be poor.” 


But, it is in vain for them to tell us of the necessity for this measure ; such po- 
litical gallimatia can never mislead the well disposed and reflecting portion of 
mankind! This fancied or alleged necessity, founded, as it is, upon the evils 
which slavery portends to those states wherein it now exists, is the strongest pos- 
sible argument against themselves, and in favour of the restriction. If the effects 
of slavery are already so severely felt, so openly complained of, and associated with 
such a tissue of horrible anticipations, this should assuredly be sufficient in it- 
self to deter us and them from contributing in any wise, to its extension. Should 
revolt or rebellion, as they appear to apprehend, be the result of the increase of 
their black population, it would certainly require no argument to show that these 
evils could, at least, be as easily and effectually sup ressed or surmounted in pre- 
sent circumstances as though slavery were more wikely disseminated. The mode 
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proposed by them for relief, allow me to say, savours very strongly of political 
empiricism. It resembles the practice of that physician who in order to remove 
a disease, throws it into all parts of the human system, in hope by dividing he 
may conquer it; he little thinks, alas! that his skill and efforts also must be di- 
vided, that he struggles with a treacherous and subtle enemy, and that while di- 
recting his entire attention to one quarter of the sickly frame, in another, disease 
and death are rioting upon the life’s blood of the victim. 

But it is moreover urged, that however the question may have stood at the last 
session, and whatever may have been the expediency of excluding Missouri at that 
time, it is certainly now too late. ‘The act of March last,” say they, “which 
received the sanction of both Houses of Congress, and was approved by the Pre- 
sident, authorized the people of the Territory of Missouri to form for themselves a 
State constitution and government, and declared that the State thus formed should 
be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States.” But, 
has she been satisfied with an equal footing—has she not thrown herself a second 
time into the conflict, and challenged a renewal of the former strife—has she not, 
in the true spirit of despotism, being first —— to place a foot upon the necks 
of slaves, next audaciously attempted to trample upon the sacred rights of free- 
men? It is ever thus when generous compromise takes the place of rigid princi- 
ple! Its motives are mistaken, its confidence abused, and by granting too liberally 
we almost deprive ourselves of the power of refusing, when it would be ruin to 
comply. Our very generosity in times past constitutes the basis upon which new 
claims to our bounty are created: and what was originally a matter of grace, at 
length assumes the aspect of presumptive right. With this presumptive charter, 
Missouri assembles a convention, adopts a constitution, and in conformity there- 
with, a governor and a legislature have been chosen; senators and representatives 
have been elected; ‘ ms after all,’ say her adherents, ‘ will you refuse Mis- 
souri admission into the Union? Shall her delegates return home with the 
information that this sovereign and independent State is excluded from the con- 
federacy ?”” Yes! better is it that they should return for ever, than that they 
should remain in subversion of those principles of equal and unalienable right, 
which were purchased by “the richest blood of all this land,” and which, I am 
proud to say, still flourish to the glory of our national character, and the admira- 
tion and wonder of the world. Have, then, the integrity and the very existence 
of the nation become so cheap and so light, as to be outpurchased and outweigh- 
ed by the mere considerations of State etiquette? Forbid it, Justice! Are we to 
immolate our liberty and our property—are we to outrage our consciences and vio- 
late our oaths, rather than give offence to the fastidious and refined sensibilities of 
the representatives of Missouri? Fodbid it, Heaven! But we are told that the 
rejection of Missouri will lead to consequences the most disastrous to the Union. 
Let it be remembered the occasion has not been coveted by us, but has arisen 
chiefly, if not entirely, with themselves. Congress probably would not have 
receded from the terms upon which the admission of Missouri was authorized, 
though I am yet to learn that their adherence would be a matter of necessity, or 
even policy, had she herself conformed to those terms. There is now no breach 
of faith on their part, in receiving their former concessions, and profiting by their 
past errors, since she has tauntingly infringed the obligations of her implied reci- 
procal obligations, and thus restored the question to its original footing. I say 
she has restored the question to its original footing, and in this position, | am sup- 
ported by principles of law, and of reason, which are familiar to all men, and 
which no man will dare to deny. Contracts between independent States are like 
contracts between individuals, and must be similarly construed. If you agree 
with Caius to pay him a certain sum of money, or allow him certain privileges 
upon the performance of a particular lawful act by him, in order that he may be 
entitled to the benefit of that agreement which is prospective and conditional in 
its nature, it is necessary, that, upon his part, a strict performance of the prece- 
dent conditions, whether expressed or implied, should be shown, and if such per- 
formance be not shown to have taken place at the period contemplated by the par- 
ties entering into the agreement, a subsequent fulfilment will not restore to Caius 
the benefit which had been forfeited by his own wrong or neglect. The engage- 
ment is afterwards entirely within the control of the other party, and he may 
either recover damages for its breach, or abandon it utterly. In this point of view 
then, Congress have the right to withdraw from their former concessions, since 
Missouri has destroyed the basis upon which alone those concessions depended. 
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But, supposing for argument’s sake, what, remember, I unequivocally deny, that 
the restriction of Missouri would have been impolitic, and still, if you please, 
would be impolitic, even this cannot assist the advocates of slavery in their de- 
fence. The objectionable feature is not that it is promotive of slavery—abject and 
interminable slavery, but that it interferes with the rights of those who are free. 
Give the act of the last session the utmost possible latitude that can be reasonabl 
contended for, and it will amount to no more than this, that Missouri shall be - 
mitted into the Union, upon conforming to the national constitution. This con- 
formation is a condition precedent—a sine qua non from the fulfilment of which 
only, can any reciprocal obligation arise upon the part of Congress. To what are 
we to refer then as an evidence of conformity or nonconformity, if not to the con- 
stitution of the proposed State 2. It is the constitution, alone, which renders it tan- 

ible—which gives it character, form and feature, and enables us to decide upon 
its adaptation to the principles which govern the confederacy. Congress, therefore, 
are now called upon, for the first time, at least regularly, to decide upon the ad- 
mission of Missouri, by determining whether or not her views are in unison with 
those which by their oaths, they are solemnly bound to support. No man can 
truly deny that the exceptional provision, which has been particularly adverted to, 
is an open and aggravated outrage upon the natural and constitutional immunities 
of the confederated States, rendered doubly odious by contrasting it with that frank 
and friendly policy which had distinguished the opposite interests in the whole 
course and current of its measures. An abridgement of our powers and privileges 
appears to be as necessary to their tetchy, restless and devouring policy, as the 
enlargement of their own. But what are the grounds of these extraordinary 
assumptions? What are the terms upon which our submission is exacted? Are 
there any proposed advantages to result from this corruption of morality—this 
prostration of conscience—this destruction of the constitution—this national im- 
molation? Are there, can there be, any benefits to be derived from Missouri, com- 
mensurate with the extent of such a sacrifice? Alas! none! She has no ex- 
istence of her own—she is at best, the mere creature of compromise, “ a breath 
unmakes her, as a breath hath made.” By what then, are her unparalleled pre- 
tensions sustained? By a “* wordy war’—by bloody threats—by hints of a de- 
sertion of the general confederacy—an utter abscission from her brethren, and a 
connection with a foreign power! Threats like these, however, from being fami- 
liar, have long since ceased to be terrible ; they can excite no other sentiment than 
regret that our southern brethren, after having been so often foiled and disappoint- 
ed in similar calculations, should still remain so incorrigibly weak, in spite of ex- 
perience, as to dream of controlling, or even influencing the representatives of the 
free States, by these airdrawn daggers. The advocates for the restriction of 
slavery are to be reached only through their reason: they take no counsel from 
their passions in national discussions; satisfy them that the encouragement of 
slavery, or even its toleration, can be possibly productive of any beneficial moral 
or political result—satisfy them that it would not be, in its fairest aspect, an 
indelible stain upon our national character, and a daring outrage against ‘high 
Heaven,” and the proposed measures will be no longer resisted ! But this gasco- 
nading system will never sueceed—it never should succeed. Like all other evils, 
it would increase by indulgence, so that at length every question, whatever might 
be its importance, would be decided, not with regard to its intrinsic merits, or the 
general advantage of the country, but from a disposition to conciliate the refrac- 
tory, and preserve unimpaired the tranquillity of the nation. 
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—— Women’s hearts 
Are treasures well worth miracles to keep.—Croly. 


Howe’er the sceptic scoffs, the poet sighs, 
Hope oft reveals her dimly shadowed dreams, 
And seraph joy descends from pale blue skies, 
And, like sweet sunset on wood-skirted streams, 
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Peace breathes around her stilling harmonies, 

Her whispered music,—while her soft eye beams— 
And the deep bliss, that crowns the household hearth, 
From all its woes redeems the bleeding earth. 


Like woods that shadow the blue mountain sky, 
The troubled heart still seeks its home in heaven, 
In those affections which can never die, 

In hallowed love and human wrongs forgiven ! 
From the fair gardens of Tue Brest on high 

The fruit of life is yet to lost man given, 

And ’mid the quiet of his still abode 

Spirits attend him from the throne of Gop. 


The mild deep gentleness, the smile that throws 
Light from the ee o’er the high pale brow 

And cheek that flushes like the Maymorn rose ; 
The all-reposing sympathies, that grow 

Like violets in the heart, and o’er our woes 

The silent breathings of their beauty throw— 

Oh ! every deed of daily life doth prove 

The depth, the strength, the truth of woman’s love! 


When harvest days are passed, and autumn skies 
The giant forests tinge with glorious hues, 

How o’er the twilight of our thought sweet eyes 
The fairy beauty of the soul diffuse ! 

The inspiring air like spirit voices sighs 

Mid the close pines and solitary yews, 

Though the broad leaves on forest boughs look sere, 
And naked woodlands wail the dying year. 


Yet the late season brings no hours of gloom, ; 
Though thoughtful sadness sighs her evening hymn, 
For hearthfires now light up the curtained room, 

And Love’s wings float amid the twilight dim: 

Lost loved ones gather round us from the tomb, 

And blest revealments o’er our spirits swim, 

While Hopes, that drooped in trials, soar on high, 
And linked affections bear into the sky. 


Then, side by side, hearts, wedded in their youth, 

In their meek blessedness expand and glow, 

And, though the world be faithless, still their truth 
No pause, no change, no soil of Time may know! 
They hold communion witha world, in sooth, 
Beyond the stain of sin, the waste of woe, 

And the deep sanctities of wellspent hours 

Crown their fair fame with Eden’s deathless flowers. 


Frail as the moth’s fair wing is common fame, 
Brief as the sunlight of an April morn ; 

But Love perpetuates the sacred name 
Devoted to his shrine; in glory born, 

The Boy-God gladly to the lone earth came 
To vanquish victors and to smile at scorn, 
And he will rise, when all is finished here, 
The holiest seraph of the highest sphere. 


As fell the prophet’s mantle, in old time, 
On the meek heir of Israel’s sainted sage, 
Woman! so falls thy unseen power sublime 
On the lone desert of man's pilgrimage ; 



































































The Summer Evening Hymn. 


Thy sweet thoughts breathe, from Love’s delicious clime, 
Beauty in youth, and Faith in fading age; 


- Through all Earth’s years of travail, strife and toil, 


His parched affections linger round thy smile. 


In the young beauty of thy womanhood 

Thou livest in the being yet to be, 

Yearning for blessedness ill understood, 

And known, young mother! only unto thee. 
Love is her life ; and to the wise and good 

Her heart is heaven—’tis even unto me, 
Though oft misguided and betrayed and —— 
The only bliss of which I’m not bereaved. 


Draw near, ye whom my bosom hath enshrined ! 

O Thou! whose life breathes in my heart! and Thou 
Whose gentle spirit dwelleth in my mind, 

Whose love, like sunlight, rests upon my brow! 
Draw near the hearth! the cold and moaning wind 
Scatters the ruins of the forest now, 

But blessings crown us in our own still home— 
Hail, holy image of the Life to come! 


Hail, ye fair charities! the mellow showers 

Of the heart’s springtime! from your rosy breath 
The wayworn pilgrim, though the tempest lours, 
Breathes a new being in the realm of Death, 

And bears the burden of life’s darker hours 

With cheerlier aspect o’er the lonely heath, 

That spreads between us and the unfading clime 
Where true Love triumphs o’er the death of Time. 


_ 


THE SUMMER EVENING HYMN. 


Wiru what a shadowing of her broad dim wings 
Pale Twilight stealeth over vale and hill! 

And what a floating crowd of fairy things 
Render mute homage to her voiceless will! 
Blest Eventide! thy silent coming brings 
Remorseless Quiet and Contentment still, 

Gay Fancies and rejoicing Hopes, that roll 

Like fair stars o’er the shut lids of the soul. 


Welcome ! reliever of midsummer heat! 

A blessing waits upon thy bounty now : 

Breath, that is bliss, attends the heart’s deep beat, 

And fresh winds fan the dull and weary brow. 

Lo! how the sunset, in a showery sheet 

Of rich light, waves along the horizon low, { 
While o’er yon isle its parting glories rest 

Like Memory’s brightness in the good man’s breast. 





The songbird lifts its voice in vesper praise 

And then mid dewy leaves seeks out its nest, 

And flocks and herds, that sleep on burning days, 
Graze on the clover now like creatures blest ; 

*Tis joy unto a heart that widely strays 

O’er the dark sea of life and hath no rest, 

To blend its sympathies with all that breathe, 

And unto woods and streams its thought bequeathe. 
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Along the gleaming brook, that purls and plays 

Among the pebbles and o’erarching roots 

Of this old elm—the haunt of careless days— 
Ah! little now their simple pleasure boots !) 
et me repose and with a heart of praise 

Render meet thanks for every joy that shoots 

Up from the hedge of thorns—the barren road— 

Which year by year my faltering feet have trod. 


It is no season for repining care, 

And my free spirit falters not, for yet 

There is a magic in the rosy air 

And dewy earth, when summer’s sun hath set, 

That lifteth up my thoughts, in silent prayer, 

Where human weakness or demurring let 

Taints not the springs of Thought, whose secret home 
is in the twilight bowers of time to come. 


The changeful beauty of the sunset sky 

Fades softly o’er the blue of Alna bay, 

Like hallowed thoughts of saints who meekly die, 
Whose faith was true, whose deeds were just alway ; 
White clouds, that o’er the azure ocean fly, 

Retain awhile the holy light of day, 

Then all is dimness, stillness, soft repose, 

The hour of love for Nightingale and Rose. 


Gush, ye blue waters from your fountain dell ! 

Soar, ye dim mountains to the fading heaven! 

The upland woods of Edgecomb softly swell, 

The Camden hills, amid the dusky even, 

Throned o’er the hoary pilgrim’s holy well, 

Like prophets stand—to whom all worlds are given. 
The pensive heart, with all the world at rest, 
Sleeps mid the shades of its own peaceful breast. 


In the deep woods of Damariscotta’s glen, 
Though rude yet holy, stands the ruined fane, 
Devoted, in this wild of warrior men, 

Ages ago, to Gop! the evening strain, 

The morning prayer and psalm rose grandly then, 
For lurking foes were near—a hideous train ! 
Few, feeble, faithful, there the pilgrims prayed, 
And holy be tHe Tempte or THE Gabe ! 


The sacred places of the elder time 

Retain no more their everlasting name, 

But long their memory shall be held sublime 
Who for their faith into the forest came, 
Dared all the perils of a cruel clime, 

And held their holy freedom ample fame ; 
Holier, a hut in ruins mid our woods 

Than all Palmyra’s marble solitudes. 


The valley brook hath now a mighty voice, 
The larch and fir trees sigh their vesper hymn, 
The Thousand Stars upon their thrones rejoice, 
And Nature slumbers on her mountains dim. 
Far from the throng of men and city’s noise, 
While shadows beckon as they sink and swim, 
My heart finds gladness in this tender gloom, 
And deeply yearneth for the life to come. 
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THE BOSTON MAY FAIR. 


Ere this, our readers have probably perused the prolonged descriptions which 
have been given of this la belle charity—this gorgeous and fascinating pageant. 
The refined and intellectual Master Walter, who transposes and transcribes as it 
suits his remarkable honesty and independence of opinion, has inflicted on the 
world a daily history of all the sayings and doings of the occasion, and delight- 
ed all whom such a mental epicene could delight. It is not, therefore, reserved 
for us to proclaim the names of the ladies who made, in a day, a fortune for the 
benefit of the blind—and the leaders of the blind. Too much publicity, it seems 
to us, was given by the venal and vassal daily press to the whole transaction. We 
do not believe that female delicacy ever authorized it. The ladies of Boston are 
intellectual and pure—ever active, certainly, in deeds of benevolence; but re- 
luctant, we are sure, to be dragged before the general gaze of the world by an 
unmannered newsvender. Could we be surprised at any word or deed of a news- 
paper editor, we should express our astonishment at this ; but Master Walter and 
his Transcript are beneath either anger or derision. The only account of the May 
Fair, written with delicacy or talent, is the one we now copy from the Boston 
Evening Gazette. It is fraught with humour and amusement, and is highly re- 
commended by the manly discretion that avoided the publication of those names 
which should be uttered only amid the sanctities of a happy household. 

‘“¢T rarely venture so far out of my solitary shell before the month of June, as to 
come much in contact with the fair—but it was about six weeks ago that I was 
forced by an eternal clank at the knocker of our boarding house, and a continual 
clatter in the drawingroom—of beadwork, babies, pin cushions, etc., to be more 
in the street than usual—when I was struck with the appearance of sundry ladies 
whom I have been in the habit of bowing to for a number of years—and with 
whom I hope to be acquainted by and by—bustling about with unusual activity, 
popping into shops with great bundles under their arms, and popping out again 
with still larger ones; I saw them catch, by the buttonhole, gentlemen, whom I 
really envied the delightful intimacy, but whose smiling faces and polite bows 
were soon changed for sober and almost huffy looks—and who after slowly pull- 
ing out their purses to the polite bidding of “‘ stand and deliver’’—would sneak 
off and dodge every other female they met afterwards.* I say I saw all this— 
and mustered courage to pop into the drawingroom of an old friend of mine to in- 
quire what it meant—“ Why! the May Fair—to be sure! don’t you know about 
the May Fair?” “No!” said I gruffly, “and don’t want to—I never got anything 
but hard fare at any fair, and the day after the fare when my money is all gone 
—the fair will not deign to notice me.” ‘ But this Fair is to be for the benefit of 
the Blind,” said my informer with a triumphant expression. ‘ Aha!’ said I, 
‘then success to it—for I am so interested in the blind that I would do anything 
that’s fair to help build up a school where they may learn to feel out an education.” 
** Now you are a dear man,” said my friend—* I’m just of your way of thinking 
—and you shall be my chaperon [shop er on ?] while I go round to beg, borrow 
and steal things from the shops, to fill my table—and you shall be my Marshal.” 
— Shall I?” said I, “I'll go right home and read the memoirs of Ney and other 
Marshals, that I may know my duties.” ‘ But no! no!” cried she, without stop- 
ping to mind what I said—<* you are too old for that, we are to have all the young 
men who are in the market, and they will draw the ladies; and we are to have 
unmarried girls to draw the gentlemen—but there will be a matron to head the 
table, and tell them just how to behave, etc., you know—but then you—let me 
see—yes! you canbe very useful in going round with me. Here! just put that 
bundle in your coat pocket—’tis n’t heavy; now take that basket on your arm, 





* There is a marked difference and impassable barrier between fashionable solici- 
tations for fashionable purposes, and the honest self-sacrificing toil of her who 
struggles for her family! Subscriptions or benefactions, rendered to the opulent, 
are denominated honourable, but that patronage which a lady solicits for her hus- 
band’s intellectual labour is called charity, and her unparalleled exertions, ing in 
the streets! The affluent may importune or purloin, at their pleasure—but the poor, 
who strive for a livelihood which depends upon the mind, must be content with the 
name of mendicants.x—E£d. IV. 4. Maga. 
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can’t you? Very well. Now let me take your arm. We’ll just step up to the 
Looking Glass Warehouse on Roxbury Neck, and then go down to Quincy Hall 
—you know we are going to have our Fair at Quincy Hall, don’t you?” “No! 
I don’t,” says I. ‘Lord, yes! But there’s my half dressed baby, I must get 
glass eyes for it; can’t you put it in your other coat pocket !—not so—the legs are 
sticking out—there, that will do,” said she, giving it a push that had like to have 
torn my coat tail off—‘* Now, you’lldo.” So down stairs we came and got into 
the street ; I loaded up like a sumpter mule, and she with only her indispensable. 
‘¢ Shan’t I carry your bag, Ma’am?”” “No, ye—I can hold it awhile.” 

‘‘T shall pick up a few things in Washington street,” said she, “¢ and you will 
see how popular our Fair is with the merchants.” ‘ Yes,” says I, “ I do,” for 
I observed that several shopkeepers, who stood in their doorways, seeing my 
friend come sailing down like a frigate, and me loaded up like a tender in her 
wake, suddenly dodged into their shops and slammed the doors after them. We 
entered one and met a blooming girl coming out with both hands full. ‘ Have 
you any odd end of chintz, sir?” “No, ma’am; that Miss has just taken them 
all. Miss! whé shall I charge them to?” ‘“‘ Oh! no matter, sir; it’s for the May 
Fair—I’ll call again.”” The man looked rather chopfallen. I felt rather sheepish 
—but my friend trotted off, nothing daunted ; I followed, but merely halted out- 
side the next door, until she had fought the battle within. 

As we pursued our way toward the Neck, she related to me the whole history 
of the proceedings about the Fair—popping in at every twenty yards to a store, 
and coming out with a fresh parcel, while she related the method of obtaining 
it, as an episode to the general history. “‘ You must know,” said she, ‘‘ that at 
the first meeting we had of ladies to arrange matters, every one of us had prepar- 
ed a speech, and we all spoke them—but it was all together—and we found that 
only the last words of the longest winded one had been heard. At the second 
meeting, nobody prepared a am and none was made: one lady being pressed 
to take the chair, replied she’d rather stand : a second was to be moderator— Oh!’ 
cried she, ‘la! don’t choose me moderator! I could never moderate my own 
tongue three minutes, much less all of yours.’ So, after all, we were obliged to 
let five ladies constitute themselves directresses, or a sort of general government, 
which all of us promised to obey—reserving, however, our sovereign control over 
our own tables, and resolving to throw ourselves upon our reserved rights in case 
of any infringement on the part of the confederation. Well, our directresses ap- 
pointed a committee of arrangements of three—one a rich lawyer, who they hope 
will pay all the expenses of decorating the hall—the second an editor, on whom 
they depend for blowing their trumpet*—and the third a sort of knight errant 
Doctor, who they expect will do all work. And so we are going on swimmingly.” 

I was now entirely initiated, and for a fortnight before the first of May, never 
poor devil of a packhorse was so driven up and down, loaded and unloaded, coax- 
ed by the ladies, and cursed by the shopkeepers, as I was; and surely none ever 
bore it so cheerfully, for the dear souls were so full of genuine charity—they did 
so ply their fingers and strain their eyes—and work early and late, that I could 
not but overlook some little indiscretions into which they were hurried by their 
zeal. If you wish, however, for a history of these, my days of probation, you shall 

‘have them ; but it would be in vain to try to describe the zeal and enthusiasm dis- 
played by the ladies as the great first of May approached—every returning day 
found them up earlier and at work later, till a few days before the battle, when 
they seemed hardly to sleep at all. Each one plied her thimble and exercised 
her talent and persuasion upon her friends—until certainly one half of the females 
of the city were engaged in the work—and one third of the houses were eluttered 
up with rags. 

On Monday, the 29th of April, the hall was announced to be ready for the re- 
ception of the articles—and you should then have been at Faneuil Hall, to have 
formed a tolerable idea of the scene at the door of Noah’s ark the day before the 
rain: what a rush of carriages, and servants, boys and girls, what mountains of 
bandboxes ! what a strange congregation of odd groups! what innumerable articles 

were unrolled from cotton or paper and placed upon the tables. Imagine one 

hundred and thirty women unpacking and unrolling things as fast as female curi- 





* Lynde M. Walter of the Transcript ; and gloriously he bellowed through his 
conchshell. 
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osity could prompt them, for twelve hours in succession, and you may conceive 
the extent of the motley collection—but unless you happen to have been at Babel 
you cannot have an idea of the clatter and confusion: every one chattered as fast 
as she could, and minded not a whit the chatter of her neighbour—the committee 
roared themselves hoarse—the directresses screamed till they were deaf—but 
finding it impossible to establish their authority, they attended to their own pri- 
vate table, and their own business. From all this scene of female garrulity and 
female confusion, there resulted however, as is always the case from the efforts of 
female zeal, the complete accomplishment of their end,—order from chaos,— 
beauty from confusion : nobody knows how it was done—the most resolute man 
on earth, if he had seen the floor of Faneuil Hall on Monday morning, when it 
looked as though it had rained bandboxes and bundles for a week, and had he 
been ordered with an hundred assistants to have arranged them before night— 
would have shot himself in despair. 

On Tuesday the hall was open for exhibition, and since the day when infant 
liberty was rocked in it—it never presented so beautiful a sight ;—as you entered 
the door—you felt as though you had come suddenly upon a group of fairies in 
a forest,—there were entire trees in living ——— garlands—and bowers— 
and among them, flitting forms of brighteyed girls, which, reflected in the range 
of mirrors, were redoubled in number and in beauty. In a moment, you begin to 
perceive the real nature of the arrangement, which was such as to produce a de- 
ception, and which by the imaginative eye could be converted into a paradise 
filled with fairies. Between the columns on each side of the hall were fixed 
tables, covered with white cotton, hanging to the floor, and ornamented with a 
rich wreath of evergreen looped up in festoons ; the columns were partly concealed 
by pine trees, which seemed growing from the floors, and lifting their tops above 
the galleries, the pillars of which were wreathed round with a garland of ever- 
green, while between each of them floated a military banner. 

The ladies stood behind their tables elevated above the crowd; they had a nar- 
row table behind them filled with fancy articles—and — the wall between the 
windows, was a range of splendid pier glasses. A side glance gave you only a 
view of the white clots with the festooned garland, the green trees, the ladies 
moving in the midst of a forest of fancy articles piled before and behind, or hang- 
ing from the branches in beautiful confusion around them; all this reflected back 
by the mirrors, presented a scene of living, moving beauty ; which, animated by 
the shrill notes of the birds that sung out from the branches, seemed to partake 
more of fancy than reality. 

This was the side picture ; in front, at the upper end of the Hall, was a ragni- 
ficent bower of evergreen, rising in the centre, high above the whole—the princi- 
pal arch in the temple of beauty, whose green walls, studded with roses of red and 
white, formed a thick bower—a fit habitation for Flora herself. On each side of 
this hower—stretching from its outer walls to the columns, was a long table or- 
namented like the rest, and teeming with articles of every form and fashion; the 
table on the right was attended by a host of females, some in the bud, and some in 
the full bloom of beauty, while that on the left had only one—but that one a host. 
In the middle of the room was a magnificent circular table, with a canopy of ever- 
green, mingled with roses, suspended from the rich chandelier in the centre; and 
ornamented by a May pole, dressed with all that grace and beauty which female 
taste can add to the bright foliage of nature. 

Between the doors was built a sort of cottage of living green—in front of which 
a crescent shaped table projected into the room, while from a rich arch of foliage, 
in the gallery, there hung down, in graceful festoons, long wreaths of evergreen, 
mingled with roses, which were fastered to pillars covered with gauze, and 
twined around them until the end hung on the floor. This counterpart of the 
Flora’s bower at the opposite end of the Hall, while it equally delighted the eye 
by the richness of the decorations, and the beauty of its inmates, was destined to 
dispense the more substantial comforts of cake and cream. 

Such was the general appearance of the réom; and when you imagine the rear 
of the tables filled by brighteyed, amateur shopkeepers—all dressed with taste, 
all animated with the same zeal, with here and there one of great beauty and grace ; 
—when you imagine too the doorways, the staircase, the galleries and the whole 
area of the immense Hall thronged and pressed full of delighted spectators and 
benevolent purchasers, you will have some idea of the general appearance of the 
Fair. But, to have seen it in all its glory, one should have entered the gallery in 
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the evening when the blaze of hundreds of lamps shining through the branches, 
gave the hall the looks of an illuminated forest: and the merry sound of bugle, drum, 
and fife gave new life to the fairy forms which ministered behind the tables; and 
animated with more zeal the crowd of votaries, who thronged up to lay their offer- 
ings upon the altars of benevolence. 

ut, magnificent as was the Temple—tastefulas were the decorations, exhilarat- 
ing as was the music, lovely as were the priestesses, and enchanting as was the 
whole scene, it was nothing—nothing to me, compared with the exhibition which 
it manifested of the best and kindliest feelings of human nature ; it was that which 
threw a charm over the whole; there was no selfishness, no vanity, no envy; be- 
nevolence gave the impulse, grace presided over the movement, and enthusiasm 
enforced the execution. It was one of the white days of my life—it was a scene 
to stand in memorable contrast with the usual picture of human selfishness; it was 
an event to make me prouder of my nature—more admiring of the fair, and more 
ashamed of my singleness. 

Such was the general appearance of this, the fuirest of Fairs; but how shall I 
give you an idea of the endless variety of the articles displayed, of the taste, in- 
dustry and skill exercised in their fabrication ; of the charms of the fair venders, or 
of their resistless attacks upon the hearts and purses of the spectators? To note 
them all would be impossible, it would make an episode in my story longer than 
Homer’s catalogue of the figures upon the shield of his hero; but for my conscience, 
I cannot omit some which made a peculiar impression upon me. In the Central 
Bower, in the Grotto of Flora, we were struck with a melancholy pleasure, by the 
sight of her assistants—two interesting blind girls, clad in white—wreathed with 
garlands, and holding forth in their hands little bouquets; while their sweet voices 
solicited the patronage of the buyers in plaintive tones which could not be resist- 
ed. Poor cherubs! they passed that bright and beaming day, as they pass all 
theirs—in total darkness! yet, they were so sprightly—so redolent of life and joy, 
that we could hardly pity them! and when at last they sunk into sweet slumber 
upon their posts, in the midst of the noise and bustle, with the words “come, buy 
flowers,” upon their little lips, they looked to us like beings more of heaven than 
earth; and we recalled the words of the old philosopher—* If the blind have less 
than we to enjoy in living, they also have less to regret in dying; we go out from 
the world as from abright and glorious scene, they burst as from a dungeon into 
eternal light.” 

On the left of the Bower sat enthroned “ fashion’s queen,”’ who took your mo- 
ney willy nilly, and gave you in return, ‘¢ a word, or nod, @r smile,” which richly 
repaid you; it would take a duodecimo to contain the catalogue on her table, and 
require the pen of genius to describe them ; so that I shall merely add that this ta- 
ble produced a nett gain of $2000—guod erat demonstrandum ! 

Next her on the left, was a table as rich in the quality, if not in the quantity of 
articles ; here you obtained your money’s worth; and the articles were the more 
valuable, from the winning, yet perfectly dignified and ladylike way in which they 
were disposed of. This table (graced by a bud of beauty) returned about as much 
as the first, and many articles we learn are to be sent from it to the Institution, for 
sale there. 

On this side of the hall was also the rich and beautiful table of Miss P., one of 
the most enthusiastic philanthropesses in the city—we believe she has the credit of 
first moving in the business of this Fair—at all events, she never stopt moving un- 
til all was over. Her table was well filled, and well served ; she was herself the 
personification of ubiquity and urbanity ; and she had, halfhid behind thecolumn, 
a Hebe, whose hazel eye charmed you to the spot, and kept you fluttering round 
the table, until your purse was empty, and your heart rifled. 

On the right of the Bower, was a splendid collection of articles formed by the 
union of three Tables whose richness and beauty could only be equalled by the 
ripe charms of the ladies who presided, and the blushing beauties of brighteyed 
nymphs who assisted them. This Table was surpassed by none in the urbanity 
of its tenders or the enticing manner of offering their goods: there was one sweet 
face there, for a poet to go distracted about—another to bless a common mortal— 
a third who came but now and then—but whose smile was more like a sunny 
beam from paradise than aught we have seen in mortals. We regret that a sweet 
bud, which was to have graced this bouquet of beauty, was not able to unfold its 
leaves. The right side of the Hall vied with the left, and equalled it, in the number 
and beauty of the articles diplayed—there were there too, bright eyes and fair 
VOL. Il.—NO. VIII. 13 
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forms—and we could tell of some which we shall never forget, but that our rap- 
tures might betray our incognito. a; 

The centre Table contained within it some sylphlike forms and espeigle eyes ; 
and we received some shocks at the heart, as well as raps-over the knuckles in the 
purchase of a cane, : 

Last, not least, was the cake and cream table—where we lingered long, and oft 
returned, and drank when not thirsty, and ate when not hungry, merely to gaze on 
the bevy of fair faces, and perchance touch the tip of slender fingers, as they held 
out to us the tempting cream and the delicious cake, made sweeter by their smiles. 
We knew not whether most to admire the round, or the slender—the mature or 
the budding charms of the graces who presided—but this we know, we longed to 
be resting our weary limbs behind their counter; and wished that we could cut off 
five and twenty from the number of our years, that we might enter into the lists 
with the youths that contended for their notice. 

But we have touched on a melancholy subject—our age—we always run away 
from it like Sterne from death—so we will close suddenly, for the whole train of 
our pleasant associations is broken up by this unlucky allusion; and we will 
merely add, that if Fairs had been common twenty years ago, we should not have 
been a CdiLEBS. 
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Next plunged a feeble but a desperate pack, 

With each a blackguard brother at his back ; 

Sons of a day! just buoyant on the flood, 

Then numbered with the puppies in the mud.—Pope’s Dunciad. 


We have alluded, at various times, to the matchless profligacy and unprinci- 
pled character of a very large portion of our Daily Press; but have reserved, until 
the present period, the deliberate expression cf our abhorrence and contempt of 
that truly infernal Power which the American People are, not only content to en- 
dure, but willing to support. ‘There is not an educated and gifted man in either 
of our confederated sovereignties, who has mingled at all in public life, on whom 
some one of our licentious presses has not lavished its ribaldry and abuse. The 
purest virtue, the loftie&&t intellect, the most commanding combination of moral 
and intellectual capacities have been no protection against the scurril defamation 
of the mercenary partisan. The sacred recesses of the most private house- 
hold have been invaded by the hireling emissaries of the demagogue, and the most 
unspotted reputations defiled and blasted by the breath of slander. Political cor- 
ruption has rapidly advanced towards its crisis of nefariousness and atrocity ; and 
the very sanctuary of love and the very temple of religion have been infested and 
infected by the ignorant, ill-mannered and unholy, who boast of their iniquity, 
glory in their shame, and pour out the venom of their envious hatred alike on the 
master mind they fear, and the tenderest feelings of affection by which that mind 
is cheered and supported. 

Let us, for a moment, examine the qualifications of those who claim to be the 
dictators and autocrats of the community. Assuming that there are in these re- 
publics ten thousand daily and weekly editors, from all this multitude what num- 
ber of educated men, gifted with even respectable capacities, would a just observer 
select? Certainly, not five hundred. A newspaper editor’s school of instruction, 
almost always, in this country, is the printing office. Bound an apprentice to a 
typographer, who, by the aid of scissors and unfaltering impudence, conducts a 
journal, he fails not, daily, while composing the gross invectives and disgusting 
— rics of others, to learn the art of purveying for meretricious tastes. His 

oss departs to the company of his fellow doves, or the accomplished young man 
aspires to the honour of typifying himselfintypes. Whether he succeeds his master, 
however, or sets his own caps, he advances on the world with clamour and bravado, 





_* “1 confine all asperity of censure and all expressions of contempt to gross viola- 
tions of truth, honour and decency : to the base, corrupted and detected slanderer.” 
See the Editor’s Address, No. 1. Vol. 1, N. A. Maga. 
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shouts politics, flatters actresses, minces with belles, mopes with old maids, breaks 
Priscian’s head, rhymes from a dictionary, talks loudly of foreign correspondence and 
the perils of the Atlantic, quotes monkish Latin, French patois, Dutch, Hindoo- 
stanee and Iroquois, invokes the tailor as his Prometheus, and advances, like a 
peasant in the garb of a paladin, in the graces of a public whom he hourly insults 
by his ill-manners, flippancy and impertinence. Such is the only education nine- 
tenths of our newspaper editors receive; such are the ungentlemanly, unlearned, 
brainless twaddlers, who act as the scavengers of literature and cast their offals on 
the community. They are arch traitors to the English language and virulent ca- 
lumniators of all that is above them. Enlarged and generous views they have 
none ; the arena of politics is with them the brutal gladiatar’s circle. News, it 
avails not what—the more unnatural, monstrous and false, the better—is the ulti- 
matum of their aspirations. Burglary, brigandism and seduction are excellent 
condiments to the dinner on violation and murder; crim. con. comes in with their 
champaigne, and defamation is their pastime over the dessert. If aman of genius 
groans in poverty, he is called extravagant, lazy, worthless; and if by cowardly 
untruth, they can exasperate society against him, the gladness of the fiends is 
loud-voiced and triumphant. Coarse and vulgar both in manner and matter, their 
slang and billingsgate find admirers in the ochlocracy whom they address and by 
whom they are supported. The better portion of the public are resigned to suffer 
and lament what they dare not conquer and cannot obviate; and, heretofore, no 
one has dared to expose the servility, ignorance and licentiousness of the common 
daily press lest he should imprecate upon his head those scurrilities and male- 
dictions, which—we thank the Deity—we have courage enough to scorn and 
defy. ° 

We have no independence, no literature, no national character. Newspapers 
have been hitherto the only vehicles of literary, scientific and political information. 
The open or insidious vengeance of their miserable conductors has ever accompa- 
nied every literary enterprise in this country. They arrogate to themselves all 
power and exact all profit. They blow the bookseller’s brazen trumpet and reite- 
rate their disgusting praises even tothe millionth echo. They take the profligate 
politician’s bribe and sink their souls in the gulf of perdition by the falsehoods they 
cause the ignorant to believe. Honour or honesty in such newsvenders as these, 
there is not; and yet the reputations of thousands are subject to their unholy in- 
fluence. 

It is time, we think, that this influence had at least one antagonist. The envy 
and malignity, (masked to be the more effectual) with which they have regarded 
all our truly literary works, have been long apparent. They salute a magazine 
prospectus with—‘It cannot succeed—don’t subscribe—it’s all imposition—it 
will never appear.”’ It is published and prospers, notwithstanding. Then the 
cry—‘ Oh, very fair—some good writers—but mostly trash.” Still the work 
goes on, and hurls, month by month, the practical lie into their faces. Now they 
quit their ground of attack, and assail with low and brutal ridicule the personal 
character of the lady, who, sustained by a high and honourable spirit, dares to do 
that for her family, which the queens of fashion do for the furtherance of their 
fashionable projects. 

There is no limit to the jealousy and hatred with which nearly the whole daily 
age contemplates the establishment and prosperity of a high toned literary work. 

t clashes with their interest, its patronage they demand as their own, its deci- 
sions on questions of literature invalidate their hireling puffs, and the fear- 
less exposures given of their pitiful and paltry spirits, of their cunning and 
defamation, excite and exasperate them even to madness. We have had many 
opportunities to witness the prostitution and profligacy of the American press. 
We have borne the ordeal of its vilest and bitterest calumnies alone, unfriended 
and fearless. Our enemies have done their worst, but we have not propitiated 
them; nor shall we ever do it. We cannot descend to the arena of these helots, 
but we can hold them up to the abhorrence and execration of mankind. Let them, 
once for all, be assured that fear is not our spirit’s guest; that vulgarity we loathe, 
innate and habitual baseness despise, and all their malevolence defy. We know 
the great proportion of the American daily press, that which is mismanaged by such 
editors as we have described, to be inconceivably corrupt, servile and licentious ; 
and we deeply regret that knowledge is so much diffused over the land that enough 
cannot be concentrated to enlighten the public and direct them to the overthrow 
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of insolent pretenders and the punishment of the calumniators who darken and 


— the nation. ; 
owever heterodox the opinion may be deemed, we are profoundly convinced 
that the merely superficial information imparted by district schools, the ill di- 
gested information on which the great mass of the American yeomanry rely, and 
of which they boast, is one of the fundamental and proximate causes of the dis- 
honourable and illbred character of our newspaper press. President Lindsley, of 
Nashville, was one of the first, perhaps the very first, to exhibit this matter in its 
true light and aspect.* The world has been told a thousand and a thousand times, 
that nothing on its surface can compare with our system of universal education. 
Were it indeed education, there would be cause for gratulation and praise; but the 
little learning acquired is just sufficient to inflate the presumptuous possessor with 
preposterous ideas of his own importance, and to tempt him into the insidious 
snares of the designing demagogue. Wheedled in polities by the adroit ability 
of the village lawyer, bewildered and enslaved by the metaphysics and malisons 
of the village minister, the independent yeoman perceives, when it is too late, that 
he knows just enough to comprehend his own bondage and disgrace. The news- 
paper is his oracle; its ; 
«¢ Prophecy that dreams a lie, 
Which fools believe and knaves apply !” 


its wanton assertions, its reckless calumnies, all are devoutly believed and paid 
for by the sweat of the brow. The great body of the American people know just 
enough to read and accredit all the unprincipled sellers of news asseverate; and 
here we discover, at once, the cause of their success and our national disgrace. 
With the exception, perhaps, in the whole confederacy, of a dozen such journals 
as the National Intelligencer and the National Gazette, there is neither dignity nor 
manhood, principle nor feeling among these paltry scribblers. Personal abuse is 
their favourite and common weapon; every incident in the life of every aspirant, 
whether individual or associated with the holiest affections of humanity, is para- 
graphed and paraphrased until three black crows, gaunt and grim, are born of sha- 
dows on every wayside bush. No reputation whatever, except that of a copart- 
nered calumniator, can be acquired without running the gauntlope naked; and, as 
there are few bold enough to withstand the combined assaults of these legalized 
conspirators, they are often propitiated by flatteries and bribes ; and thus infuriated 
against the solitary contemner and assailant of their unholy power. 

What is the refuge or resort of the slandered? The law affords none; public 
opinion is in bondage; the community delight in every species of scandal, since 
the traffickers in monstrosities have desecrated their better feelings. No alterna- 
tive, then, is left to the calumniated but the prerogative of nature’s law ; and many 
a veteran defamer, like Buckingham and Southworth, bears on his shoulders the 
impressive testimonies of the horsewhip and the bludgeon. The ridges raised by 
the indignant lash of the avenger, like the mounds of the Miami, are perpetual 
objects of inconvenient curiosity and investigation. 

Of all the publications in all these democracies, per diem or hebdomad, none 
have earned the same infamy, which has incorporated itself with most of the New 
England newspapers. The veriest outcasts, the clown, the knave, the hypocrite, 
the gambler, have usurped the slave’s dominion over the minds of men. he rest- 
less and indecent curiosity and the consequent love of slander, that characterize 
a very large proportion of the bigotted posterity of the persecuting pilgrims, en- 
courage and stimulate the miscreant panders to a shameless appetite. ‘Though in 
all our land there is not a spot more distinguished for all that is great and good ; 
more lofty in intellect, more refined in character, more pure in morals, than the af- 
fluent and generous state of Massachusetts, yet no portion of the Union is more 
notorious for the atrocity of its crimes, the overreaching of its vagabonds, and 





* The man, who can merely read and write, is no match for the thoroughbred po- 
litical gladiator. He cannot dispel the sophistry of the village attorney or of the vil- 
lage gazette. He is just the man to be led astray by the newspaper essayist. And 
the newspaper is the very engine employed to gull the people who can read, but who are 
too ignorant to discriminate, to reason, and to yudge.—Puesipext Linpsiey. 

Tt Look at the murderers born and bred in New England which perpetually accuses 
the South of inhumanity; the Crowninshields and Knapps, Miner, Spooner and Chap- 
man, for the latter was born and passed her youth in Barre, Mass. where her brothers 
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the unlimited profligacy and profanity of its public press. Smutty typesetters; 
fitchew hunters from the North West coast; pettifoggers who have wallowed in 
corruption and famished even in the abyss of their prostitution; coxcombs, epi- 
cenes and renegades, of every variety, deluge the land of the once rigid Remon- 
strants. Inspired by envy and goaded by malevolence, they are beneath our 
scorn and beyond redemption; but, our duty must and shall be performed, and 
we deign to transmit their names and characters to that posterity, who never else 
— — what odious and disgusting ribalds could exist in the Land of Stea- 
dy Habits. 

We come now, as the divines are wont to say, to the practical elucidation and 
improvement of these well-merited remarks; and it is with regret and reluctance 
that we unfold to our numerous and highminded patrons, the utter turpitude and 
cowardice of the Boston press and all its adjutors and neophytes. No alternative 
is left us—for there was not manhood enough in either of the neutral journals to 
publish the hurried and temperate rejoinder we had been requested to prepare. 

In the prosecution of the enterprise, which occupies our time and thoughts—and 
which there is not liberality enough in these boastful republics to sustain, without 
unremitting personal toil—we accompanied our family to Boston, where we 
arrived about the 15th of May. There are many liberal, gifted and well-mannered 
gentlemen in the opulent metropolis of Massachusetts; and the success of both 
our mother and wife—especially of the latter—was commensurate with the public 
estimation of our work, and the general conviction of the honourable avocation in 
which the ladies were engaged. Suddenly, however, one Joseph T. Adams, once 
an obscure, drivelling practitioner of the law in New York, where he studied box- 
ing, bullying and blackguardism, but now the weak and worthless editor of the 
Boston Centinel, assailed the character and conversation of Mrs Fairfield in an 
article fraught, throughout, with unmanly ridicule and profligate abuse. Of this 
person we had no knowledge, nor, as it appears, could we have had without dis- 
honour and disgrace, as he has been, recently, hissed out of Faneuil Hall and flog- 
ged for his falsehoods in the public streets.* Unconscious, however, of the weak 
and wicked character with whom we had to deal, we called upon him immedi- 
ately after a hurried perusal of his insolent tirade, to require from him the name of 
the calumniator, and the motives that could tempt even the vilest slanderer to the 
utterance of such language. We sought for two friends, separately, to accompany 
us to the office and bear witness to the interview, but, as they were both absent, we 
unadvisedly entered the blasphemer’s haunt alone. What then ensued, shall be 
given in the words of the published account, with these additions—that we held 
in our hand a cane containing a dangerous sword, which we threw aside in the 
heat of the struggle, lest we might be tempted to make a fatal use of it; that 
Adams immediately followed up his first blow with pugilistic promptitude, and 
with light-fingered agility attempted to gouge away our left eye, and, by moving 
the head to avoid the loss of one of those orbs, both of which are not particularly 
useful, our left hand and arm alone was left at liberty to twine itself around his 
neck, and, vainglorious boxer as he was, hurl him to the floor; that not until 
this moment, when the miserable assassin of reputation was completely in our 
power, did a stout man present, a Mr Power, interfere against us by seizing our 
right arm firmly, and calling upon the printers to rescue their gallant, gentle- 
manly, and valiant master from the power of a man who held him to the earth, 
from which he was created, with a single hand; that finally, when we had been 
dragged from the panic-stricken, prostrate slanderer, and our arms were held by 
three or four muscular men, he rose, and with both his brawny hands attempted 
to strangle us; and that, not till this instant, startled by the ferocious cowardice 





were counterfeiters. The records of the worst European criminal trials cannot sur- 
pass in atrocity and demoniac barbarity the crimes which are plotted and perpetrated 
in the broad daylight of New England. 

* By inventing threatening letters to himself, this miserable trickster has attempt- 
ed to convert a just castigation into the highway assault of gamblers whom he had 
exposed. The public cannot, however, remain long blind to the audacious imposi- 
tions of such unprincipled men. Adams was flogged soundly, no one should doubt, 
by those whom he had abused ; and if the newspapers continue to defame private 
character as they long have done, we hope that every “ honest man” will seize his 
horsewhip, 

* And lash the rascals naked round the world.” 
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of Adams, did Mr Power deem it expedient to thrust him aside and forbid him to 
strike, gouge, or throttle again. From the moment our left arm, with the hand 
gloved, was around the neck of Adams, he was utterly at our mercy, and he owes 
his worthless life to our forbearance. Our friends, fathers and husbands, like our- 
self, have, one and all, declared they would have used the sword—the slightest 
thrust with which would have terminated the controversy. But we spared him 
to live on—a curse to himself, and accursed by all who respect themselves. 

In brief, this was the occurrence as published within an hour afterwards :— 

‘‘ We stop the press to say, that a rencontre has just occurred between the Edi- 
tor of the Centinel, at his counting-room, and Mr Sumner L. Fairfield, of Phila- 
delphia, Editor of the North American Magazine. We understand the facts to be 
substantially, that the article published in the Centinel this morning, in allusion 
to Mrs Fairfield’s efforts to obtain subscriptions in this city for the Magazine, was 
the inducement of Mr F. to call on the Editor. 

‘‘ He inquired of Mr Adams, whom he did not personally know, ‘ who was the 
author of the article?’ Answer, ‘Iam.’ Mr F. made some severe remarks on 
the propriety of attacking a lady in this manner. Mr A. said, ‘'The statement 
was nevertheless true,’ and repeated it. 

‘Mr F. asked, ‘Is your name Adams or Hudson?’ Answer, ‘ Adams.’ 
‘Then, Mr Adams, you are a villain.’ Upon this, the speaker received a blow 
in the face from Mr A., which broke a tooth, and considerably bruised the face of 
Mr F. 

‘«‘ The latter recovered himself, and by the use of the left hand threw him to the 
floor, and held him. At this moment his right hand was seized by a bystander 
who had witnessed the interview; a number of persons immediately came in and 
put an end to the contest.” 

As we left the office through the gang whom Adams had summoned to protect 
him, the conscious assailant of female character called upon his servants to wit- 
ness what had passed—fearing, we doubt not, our resort to the law for redress. 
This, however, he need not fear, for we know what testimony he could bring, and 
a wanton slanderer can suborn. Besides, we could not condescend to dignify 
or elevate such a miscreant: the only elevation he deserves, it is not in our 
power to confer. We leave the office to the hangman. 

Immediately after the publication of his abuse, and his version of the affray, 
Mrs Fairfield was more successful than before. The gentlemen of Boston felt that 
their city had been disgraced, and were anxious to signalize their abhorrence of 
Adams and his fellow abusers. We remained until the period originally appoint- 
ed for our return, and then departed. Of the affray itself, we have but a word to 
say: We consider ourselves justified in all we did. He is unworthy the name of 
husband who will not avenge the wrongs of his wife ; and he deserves not to be 
ealled a son, who will; hear his mother abused, without exposing the execrable 
ribalds. Since our return, we see that Adams threatens us. We shall give him 
an early opportunity, perhaps, to summon his hangers-on again. The only feeling 
he can excite in us, is unspeakable scorn. 

We said to Joseph T. Adams what we again reiterate in a louder and deeper 
voice—which the whirlwind should waft wherever man exists—which posterity 
should echo—* You are a Villain /” for none but a villain and a coward could 
have assailed a virtuous woman and a devoted wife in the performance of a duty 
which the insatiable malignity of such men as himself had compelled her to 
assume. 

It was natural that the paltry editors around him should advocate the cause of 
Adams, and copy his scurrilities, for the fraternity is confederated in shame and 
guilt, and conscious that they merit the same chastisement in the reception of 
which Adams is now a hackneyed veteran. Homer, (not a descendent of the 
wise old man of Scio, but a dealer in nonpareil and a nonpareil of audacity) 
joined the view-halloo! and hack-away! and Master Walter, the inimitable ex- 
quisite, parvenu and marshal, who kissed Fanny Kemble’s shadow through a 
thunder cloud, and stood on tiptoe, panting with vivid sensibility and melting 
sentimentalism, to watch her departure—now talked loudly of ‘vagrants,’ ¢ vaga- 
bonds,’ ‘ begging in the streets,’ etc, while his agents and emissaries and those 
of Adams, Homer, Snelling, Buckingham, Porter, and the rest, were importu- 
nately soliciting, not only in Boston, but in every part of New England, sub- 
scriptions to their paltry diurnal or weekly epitomes of news and thrice virulent 
attacks upon a lady’s character. 
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The only editor in Boston who had the courage to utter a word in behalf of a 
calumniated lady was Mr Charles G. Greene of the Morning Post; and, situated 
as he is among the conspirators, it did require some nerve to reprehend them even 

ntly. 

We shall dwell no longer upon this disgusting theme. The names of our sub- 
scribers in Boston, excepting those of three or four of Adams’ friends, (who, of 
course, had neither money nor credit,) whom we have stricken from our list, will be 
found upon the third page of our cover ; and no periodical work whatever, in this or 
any other country, can exhibit a nobler catalogue of GENTLEMEN. They have all 
seen and conversed with the person whom Adams so wantonly abuses; and they 
can testify that never did she deviate from the demeanor and spirit of a lady. She 
wants not the high and honourable pride of a virtuous woman, a self-sacrificing 
wife and mother, and she well knows how to humble and to overawe the villain 
who would insult her in the execution of her duty. Our enemies, had they en- 
joyed their desire, would have made us as dishonest as they are dishonourable, 
and the diabolical rage of their disappointment has been visited upon Mrs Fair- 
field, whose exertions they would paralyze, that they might wreak their wrath 
upon us. 

Their sordid self-interest suffers from our success, and they hesitate not in the 
promulgation of any falsehood or the perpetration of any deed which would crush 
and quench the mind ~ have systematically depreciated, and blast the charac- 
ter they have aspersed. To exhibit, at a single view, the sources of the perse- 
cutions we have borne, the fiendish envy and hatred we have endured and defied, 
and the cause of our family ever being subjected to the necessity of collecting 
subscriptions to our works, we shall resuscitate and develope past transactions, 
and, once for all, (for we shall not again obtrude our personal affairs,) record and 
transmit our wrongs. Until the autumn of 1827, no subscriptions were ever 
solicited by ourself or family to any literary enterprise ; though long ere that the 
despicable newsvenders, who now abuse us, had infested the community with 
their Yankee importunities, swappings, questions and trickeries. 

As the history of our intercourse with Daniel Bryan of Alexandria, and John 
H. Gallaher of Virginia, has been long in print and before the world, we shall 
here copy one of the articles which Mr George Dennison Prentice, formerly 
editor of the New England Weekly Review, but now of the Louisville Journal, 
and one of the most independent, the noblest of God’s creatures, wrote and pub- 
lished at a time when, out of our own household, he was the only friend we had 
in the wide world. We shall never forget his greatness of soul, nor cease to 
love and revere his magnificent character. He was a MAN worthy of the divine 
image in which the Deity had created him. He utterly loathed the liar, and 
branded him with the mark of Cain. He dared and daunted the persecutor and 
consigned him to the dungeon of his own accursed and accusing conscience. 
When we were poor and friendless, he was our advocate and friend, and though 
we are separated now by a thousand leagues, the remembrance of his highsouled 
character is gladness to our spirit. The article we reprint is headed with our 
name, and was published in the spring of 1828. With the eulogies at the com- 
mencement and the close, we have no concern, and it matters not whether they 
are the flatteries of friendship or tributes to merit; the ferocity, with which we 
were persecuted, is the only subject we have now to elucidate. 


“The name of this gentleman is familiar to our readers, and is associated in 
their minds with some of the noblest achievements of Intellect—the most beau- 
tiful manifestations of human genius. His productions are admired by all, who 
have soul enough to sympathize with the high and burning thoughts, that have 
their birth in the bright Heaven of Invention—yet few are aware of the many ills, 
that have gathered around the life of the youthful wanderer. The multitude have 
bowed down before the incantations of his genius—but they knew little of the 
anguish, that perchance was wringing the heart of the intellectual Magician, at 
the moment, when his spell of power was upon them. Mr Fairfield has, for the 
last year, been pursued by a host of cowardly miscreants, who appear to have 
taken an oath neither to eat nor drink till they have slain him. We admire him 
for his high capacity, we love him for his virtue, benevolence, and religion, we 
sympathize with his unmerited sufferings—and have sat down to say something 
in his behalf. 

* Daniel Bryan, of Alexandria, who, we are told, is generally known as a verse- 
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maker, three miles at least from the outer limits of his own dooryard, and an 
Irishman named John H. Gallaher, who conducts the Virginia Free Press, have 
been Fairfield’s principal assailants. Of these personages, Bryan is chief Jug- 
gler, and the Irishman the mere Punch of the Puppet Show. About three months 
ago, they published an extra number of the Free Press, in which they gave a pre- 
tended detail of the circumstances attending their intercourse with Fairfield.— 
The contents of the paper have, for reasons unknown to us, been extensively 
republished by our editorial brethren, and a general circulation thus given to 
charges, which wear upon every feature the branded marks of falsehood and ma- 
lignity. Bryan and his Irishman there stated, that Fairfield availed himself of 
their services to procure a school at Hagper’s Ferry, became deeply indebted to 
the Irishman for pecuniary assistance, gave up his school without any assignable 
cause, and left the place at midnight to escape from the reach of his creditors. 
All this is untrue—and we say so advisedly. We have the authority of men of 
high character for saying that Fairfield’s deportment during his stay at Harper’s 
Ferry, was that of a gentleman and an honest man; and that the history of his 
intercourse with Bryan and Gallaher, however disgraceful to them, reflects no 
discredit upon himself. All the facts of that intercourse are in our possession, 
and the most important were detailed in a communication from Virginia which 
we published in May last. Bryan and Gallaher, after Fairfield’s return from 
England, professed an extravagant regard for him, and proposed that he should 
go to Charlestown, Virginia, where they professed to have obtained for him 
a lucrative situation as instructor in an academieal institution. Under the in- 
ducement of extreme poverty, he acceded to their proposals. They had 
promised him twenty pupils and an income of five hundred dollars a year— 
but, on his arrival, he found that the ‘ academical institution’ was a log hut in 
the wilderness, and that his pupils were to consist of five young Dutchmen. He 
left the place in disgust—and by his own exertions, obtained a school at Har- 
per’s Ferry. There he continued four weeks, when he was attacked by the fever 
annually prevalent among strangers at that place—and, as the only means of pre- 
serving his life, took passage for Philadelphia in a state of such extreme debility, 
that his wife was obliged to support him constantly in her arms during the jour- 
ney. Gallaher had given security for Fairfield to the amount of ten dollars, and 
the latter, previous to starting for Philadelphia, sent him a polite letter, in which 
he made a handsome apology for the necessity of deferring the time of payment. 
In return for this friendly communication, Gallaher published him as a ‘ villain,’ 
and a ‘swindler,’ and has been giving a weekly repetition of his low and calum- 
nious charges, from that time to the present. It is true that one small debt, con- 
tracted by Fairfield, during his residence at Harper’s Ferry, was necessarily left 
unpaid—but he took passage from the place in the public stage, and made no 
secret of his movements. From this plain and unvarnished statement of facts our 
readers may judge whether Fairfield has merited any abuse at the hands of Bryan 
and Gallaher. Let the stamp of baseness be graven on the brow that deserves it. 

«« What is the secret of all the deadly hostility which Bryan and the Editor of 
the Free Press have shown toward Fairfield? The secret is quickly told. Fair- 
field, after his departure from Harper's Ferry, wrote a free and merited critique 
upon Bryan’s Poetry. The offence was unpardonable—and the old dotard is de- 
termined to spend the rest of his days in cursing the traducer of his dear rhymes. 
Itis nine-tenths of his daily labour to beg encomiums upon his drivelling verses— 
and when he can’t beg them, he bargains for them—so that by the aid of Jove and 
money, he has probably succeeded in obtaining, in the course of a long life, at least a 
dozen pretty fair puffs of his metrical inkhornisms. ”Tis but a short time ago, he 
tried to bargain with ws for a puff—but as we had no particular love for him, and did 
not receive the stipend in advance, we made up our minds to defer complying with 
his proposals to some future occasion. He made the same experiment upon Fair- 
field some months ago—but in that gentleman he found a Critic who lacked 
neither capacity to discover truth, nor courage to tell it—and he will of course 
honour him with eternal hatred. ‘This was the cause of Bryan’s hostility, and he 
dares not deny it—if he does, we haye a few more tales to tell him, touching his 
system of ‘bargain and corruption.’ 

*'T’o show the opinion which Bryan held of Fairfield in the summer of 1827, we 
here give the copy of a letter, addressed by him at that time, to the Trustees of 
Fredericktown Academy :— 

‘Gentlemen :—It affords me great pleasure to unite my humble opinion in 
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accordance with the very respectable testimony, which Mr S. L. Fairfield will 
exhibit to you of his ample qualifications to discharge the duties pertaining to the 
classical department of the Seminary, over which you preside. Mr Fairfield is a 
ntleman of high literary attainments, and of splendid genius, and he is equally 
istinguished for his industrious habits and irreproachable morals. 
’ Daniel Bryan. 


“Since the time when the above letter was written, Fairfield and Bryan have 
never met, nor have they had any intercourse whatever. A change was however 
produced in Bryan’s feelings by the strictures that appeared upon his poetry, and 
to enable the public to judge of the extent of that change, and of the amiable 
spirit of the man, we subjoin part of another letter written by him to James 

eHenry of Philadelphia, and dated only five months after the above. We have 
only to say, that in obtaining a copy of this letter, we have used no unfairness.* 


‘* Concerning that most abominable of all abominations, S. L. Fairfield, well may 
the Ruffian call me fool. I was indeed a fool to let such a villain impose so 
egregiously upon my credulity. And yet to be consistent even before the public, 
he ought not to have admitted as much in my favour, as he did in his infamous 
attack upon my poems. You are wrong in supposing that he will not have it in 
his power to injure us hereafter. Give the devil his due. F. possesses consid- 
erable talents, and his malice is of a truly satanic character. It never intermits. 
When he is driven from one place he will flee to another, and his design to renew 
his attack upon us will never sleep. My opinion is that we ought, if possible, to 
erush him now, while the power is in our hands. F. is a perfect outlaw. He must 
be beaten down by sledgehammers, or he will inflict injury upon us by the poi- 
soned dagger of the assassin. He has none of the feelings of a man. He is 
wholly and exclusively a midnight skulker, as pusillanimous as he is deadly in 
his vengeance. 

Daniel Bryan, 


‘“« How do these letters agree? Fairfield was acknowledged by Bryan, at the 
time of their final separation, to be the best and the noblest of men—and what 
injury has he since done him? He has written a review of his catamountain 
verses! For this he is to be ‘ crushed,’ ‘ outlawed,’ and ‘ beaten down by sledge- 
hammers.’ This was no hasty declaration of Bryan—he has acted upon it—and 
pursued the unfortunate Fairfield from week to week and from month to month 
with an insatiate and burning fury, that can never be quenched but in the warm 
gush of blood. He longs for nothing with such deep and absorbing thirst as an 
opportunity to crush his victim with sledgehammers. To gratify this longing, 
we doubt not but he would barter his soul. It was for this that he used the low 
services of the squalid Irish Printer, and announced Fairfield to the world as an 
unprincipled swindler. It is for this that he is still raising the cry of ‘ Havoc’— 
and trying the most desperate efforts of his strength to inflict upon an interesting 
family the last pangs of misery and starvation.t 





* McHenry exhibited the letter to a distinguished legal gentleman of this city, who 
caused a copy to be taken before it was returned. McHenry was, and is, the active 
coadjutor of Bryan. F. 

¢ Again, in another article by Mr Prentice, which was elicited by Bryan’s threat to 
do yet more against us, through the Goblin Dwarf and his ragamuflin crew of pygmies, 
who were as active as the locusts, and as multitudinous and loathsome as the lice of 
Egypt, the solitary assailant of almost universal injustice, says; “So! they would 
have us admire the spirit of forbearance, with which they have treated Fairfield !— 
They, whose only employment has been to pursue him from place to place with more 
than mortal hate, to snatch the poor pittance of poverty from the lips of his wife and 
child, and drug the cup of his existence with the bitterness of death—they, they are 
now making boast of their forbearance. They have laid their victim upon their en- 
gines of torture—stretched his quivering limbs with a slow and steady violence, that 
should give an appropriate pang to the breaking of each separate sinew, gnashed 
their teeth, like infuriated devils, that the powers of human endurance could sustain 
the poignancy of no fiercer agony—and now they are calling aloud to the world to 
bear witness to their mercy. ‘They have avowed their determination to beat their 
victim to the earth—to crush him to the dust with sledgehammers!”—and now the 
fiendish ruffians begin to talk with complacency of their moderation. Benevolent 
souls that they are! What more would they do? If there are other means of tor- 
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* There are men, who are reckless of what they do—men, who would not care 
if their every word bore agony to the pure hearts of all the bright and blessed 
creatures of the world—but we trust that the number of these Earthfiends is not 
great. As for Fairfield himself, we believe, that, in the consciousness of inno- 
cence, he can endure whatever it may please his fellow men to lay upon him. 
Unfortunate as he is—perseveringly as he has been hunted by the dogs of Malice, 
we would not exchange his feelings for those of his degraded persecutors. He 
is a man of genius—and, in the deep and eternal fountains of his own mind, he 
has sources of enjoyment, whose springs can never fail, though the sirock blast of 
Despair should dry up every other stream of earthly happiness. Hatred has laid 
its hand upon him—but we would not give one of his sublime and unearthly as- 
pirations—one of the midnight visions that burst upon his soul in its hours of 
glory, for all the base and lowborn pleasures, that ever entered into the concep- 
tions of his enemies. The sorrows of life may well be borne by one whose high- 
born soul, in its darkest hours, can escape from its earthly prison, go off upon 
the mysterious wings of thought, and mingle with the blessedness of earth and 
Heaven.” 

Having been thus betrayed into extreme difficulties and a deadly clime; having 
tested the malevolence of philanthropists (we never knew a selfstyled benefactor 
who was not a faithless and dangerous man,) and suffered the penalty of confi- 
dence in those whose friendship could be secured only by the most servile flatte- 
ry ; we arrived, sick, solitary, friendless and moneyless, in the city of Philadel- 
phia. The sacrifice of every personal ornament provided for the necessities of na- 
ture, until we contracted with the publisher of a weekly literary paper, to edit 
his se’ennight quarto, and, during the intervals of daily chills and fever, wrote in 
hourly pain for the paltry pittance bestowed. Thus some weeks passed by, when 
Bryan, infuriated by our just criticism of his abominable rhymes, instigated Gal- 
laher to the publication of his placard—which the highminded editors of the news- 
paper press, whom we are now desired by our friends to flatter, were ready to cir- 
culate from Passamaquoddy Bay to the Gulf of Mexico. McHenry hobbled hither 
and thither like a misshapen spirit of darkness,—the aforesaid publisher annulled 
his engagement, and, without resource or friend—without even an indifferent neu- 
tral—we were left to buffet the billows of affliction and bear the insolent taunts 
of those who now call us haughty and sardonic, because we will not mingle with 
their society nor forget their injustice. 

It was then, when ill, destitute, persecuted and shut out by vindictive calumny. 
from every occupation, that Mrs Fairfield, the mother of the editor, who has suf- 
fered and done more for her child than ever parent did, resolved that the satanic 
purposes of our persecutors should not be fulfilled. We were deserted by all save 
our little impoverished household; not a solitary editor of the daily, weekly or 
monthly press would espouse our cause, or even admit our temperate remon- 
strances and replications; the voice of the malign traducer was heard on every 
side; and we were called ‘“‘sluggards and spongers”—abhorring labour of every 
kind—even while these very accusers were the immediate cause of preventing our 
success when we 


—— “begged a brother of the earth 
To give us leave to toil.” 


Without the aid—yes, and in defiance of the opposition of the press and the 
0 eee and hostilities of those whom the inquisitors could influence, Mrs 
airfield went forth, day by day, to obtain subscriptions for our first large volume 
of poems; and the city of Philadelphia alone, in less than three months, exhaust- 
ed the edition published, and enabled us to withstand the merciless enmities of 
those who thirsted for our destruction and that of all with whom we were associated. 
Such were the circumstances that demanded the public exertions of females; 
such was the destiny we were compelled*to confront; and such the beings whom 
we are now besought to receive as friends! Our enemies would have laughed 








ture yet within their reach, let them avail themselves of their power to its full extent. 
If Fairfield is the man we believe him, he would endure with exultation the last throe 
of mortal agony, rather than be indebted for happiness to such beings as his present 
persecutors.” Our friend did not err. 
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over the throes of our mortal agony ; they would have feasted in the chamber of 
death while we were expiring by famine. The high and hallowed spirit of wo- 
manhood decreed it should not be so, and we have lived to see retribution descend 
upon the yg and infamy record their names. 

For this devotion and fortitude have our mother and wife been aspersed; for 
this have their feelings been wrung and their reputation assailed by the demoniac 
hatred of the licentious public press. They rescued a son and husband from the 
vengeance of his foes, and, therefore, are they abused by servile scribblers who 
would exult to degrade us to their degree. 

The hour of such desecration and despair, however, will never come. Sooner 
shall ‘¢ death and darkness bury all” than we become the friends or pardoners of 
the abandoned defamers of female reputation. Let the tempest come—its fury is 
familiar. Let the assassin strike—the gibbet is prepared. Let the coward skulk 
for his undaunted prey—the thunderbolt of Gop is over him! 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NATIONAL MUSIC. 


Ir the person, who writes articles under the signature J. T. be a physician, as 
he intimates, and his knowledge of physic be equal to his knowledge of music, 
Heaven help his patients, for a more confirmed Harmonic Sangrado never attempt- 
ed to set up a claim to science. As the gentleman has retired from the field, it 
only remains for me to sum him up. There are some animals which are denied 
by nature means of defence, and they would be the prey of more powerful crea- 
tures and soon become extinct, had ap not the faculty bestowed upon them of 
raising an irresistible weapon when in danger, and thus protecting themselves, b 
causing disgust in their pursuers. Nay, there are certain fishes endowed wit 
the instinct of saving themselves when closely pursued, by stirring up mud in the 
water; and thus they escape by the obscurity which they cause. J.T. has a si- 
milar faculty, for when driven from point to point, after turning, winding and dou- 
bling on his own track, he finally stirs up such a dense mass of words that, in the 
obscurity, all trace of sense and meaning is lost, and one leaves him, rather than 
venture into the impenetrable jungle. 

The points he has attacked are of his own creation, not of mine. I have never 
denied the Italians the merit of having the best school of dramatic music known ; 
but I have proved that the English school of church music is admirable, and its 
compositions equal to those of any nation in the world, affording a beautiful model 
for imitation to this rising young country, which, to do her justice, she has seized 
upon. I have asserted that the English glees and madrigals are charming com- 
positions adapted to private society, and affording to those who do not despise 
their native tongue, a fine and instructive field for musical recreation. I have de- 
monstrated that the mass of native Americans, (whose boast is to speak English, 
the natural language of freemen,) have not and probably will not support an ex- 
pensive foreign opera, which thrives in no country that I know of unless connect- 
ed with the most vicious gambling establishments held under the same roof, and 
even then is found to be appeal by loans from government. I have endeavour- 
ed to show that it is still in their power to possess the same music, in a language 
which they understand, and joined to dramas which are intelligible; and surely, 
in thus advocating the cause of music so far, I must be joined by all persons of 
unaffected good taste, nor in so doing have,I in the least compromised my professed 
respect for the music of the Italian school. 

These, sir, are the positions which I have assumed, and, I humbly submit, 
maintained. J.'T. is very angry that I have charged him with deliberately as- 
serting a falsehood ; I not only did so, but I shall now state that, in attempting to 
extricate himself, he has, as the lawyers say, ‘‘ deliberately and of his malice 
aforethought,” attempted to deceive his readers and support his tottering cause, 
by spelling plain John Bullish, English names, in a German mode; and passing 
them for foreigners. For shame, Doctor J. T.! is this argument? But to our 
proof. J.T. asserted that the members of the celebrated Philharmonic Concert 
in England were, for the most part, foreigners. I gave him the names of the 
leaders of the band, three out of five were English. The first flute, English; 
the first clarionet, English, the first horn, English; the first violincello, English; 
the first bassoon, English; the first hautboy, English; the first trumpet, Eng- 
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lish. Has he or has he not then, asserted that which is not true? Now for 
his last grand piece of humbug. He leaves the concert first mentioned, and 
changes to the vast musical festivals held throughout England, for the perform- 
ance of sacred music, a source of charity on the grandest scale,'which is to be 
met with in that country alone, and whether the motive which caused the nobility 
and gentry to patronize such undertakings, or the splendid way in which the great 
masters of the English school are represented, be scrutinized, either will be found 
equally worthy of the warmest praise and admiration. ‘‘ Who are the artists,” 
says this censurer, “ employed there?”’ and he mentions some few Italian names, 
who, from time to time, being in the country, have been engaged. Among these 
he cites Wilman the celebrated English clarionet, and spells his name Villman. 
Knyvett, he thinks may pass for a German, although to our knowledge he has no 
claim to that distinction, unless it be that his father played upon the German flute. 
Mr Seguin he changes into Saguin, but he is a John Bull for all that. ‘The two 
Owencrofts, he thinks, look like Germans, but still they are Bulls. In addition 
to this, we have to tel] him that Oury A. Sapio, and the Cramers are Englishmen 
born and bred. 

Now, sir, is this endurable? Is this ignorance, or a gross attempt to delude the 
public? I close my remarks on this subject, by observing that those concerts are 
conducted by Englishmen, led by Englishmen, the chief performers are English- 
men, and the principle and feeling on which they are instituted, are essentially 
English. Shall I not dare, then, to call upon Americans to imitate the glorious 
model which, perfect in construction, has, moreover, for its object ‘'T'o clothe 
the naked, feed the hungry and comfort the orphan.” And if the effect of music 
be, as I well believe, to soften and elevate the feelings, where is the American 
amateur who will not respond to the call? What man, who claims “ as his heri- 
tage’’ the English language, whether he be born on this Continent or on that Isl- 
and, will not feel proud of the effects of its poetry combined with music when 
such results arise from their union. Who ever walked into the concertroom in 
Hanover Square, London, to attend the annual morning public rehearsal, and even- 
ing representation of the Messiah, for the benefit of decayed musicians and their 
families, and read the names of the founders and donors of that institution, and 
did not feel himself powerfully affected after hearing that sublime composition, 
at reading the name of its composer, George Frederic Handel, donor of one thou- 
sand pounds; and what republican is there who will not give his meed of praise 
at the sight of the richest and proudest aristocracy in the world, there present, 
bound in attentive humility, listening to those sounds with reverence and awe. 
Who can forget the funeral of Benjamin West, the American, the republican, 
true to his principles to the last; revered in England, honoured by all the world? 
As the remains of that illustrious man passed under the Dome of St Paul’s 
Church, and as the solemn strains of the choir pealed through that magnificent 
building, who could forget that the almost unearthly music selected for the ocea- 
sion, was composed by old Purcell? certainly no one present, for a more imposing 
and affecting scene never was witnessed. ‘There lay the mighty dead, with no 
national associations to awaken sympathy ; but there lay the frail tenement which 
had been enlightened by that mighty thing called TaLeNt, which is of no nation 
and of no clime, but which exacts homage, wherever civilization exists. West’s 
obsequies were solemnized by the genius of Purcell, who turned his immense 
mind some two hundred years previously to the cultivation of the National School 
of English Music. 


. 
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Modern Philanthropists.—During a recent excursion through an ample portion 
of our eastern confederacy, our opinions on every possible topic were not only 
required, and questions innumerable as caterpillars showered upon us, but our 
deferential attention was demanded to interminable details of the organization, 
progress and influence of a thousand and one societies, which, we were told, were 
the code and creed of the republic. ‘The Colonization Society had despatched 
its reverend agents, in the-forefront of almost every coach, on their sable mission. 
The Temperance Society bestowed its charitable sinecures on hundreds of exem- 
plary canvassers, who, under the protection of by-laws and fashion, would lecture 
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on gruel, eat brandied mince pies, fall in love a /a Avery, or indite scandalous 
articles for the news-hucksters; and, hither and thither, the messengers flew, 
descanting on the universal morality of the Novanglians, and yet proclaiming that 
they alone had the power to rescue the infatuated sots among them from perdi- 
tion. There were penny, tract, needlework, quilting, husking and gewgaw socie- 
ties. There were anti-bibbing, anti-masticating, anti-slavery, anti-quiet and anti- 
liberal societies. ‘There were societies to civilize the untamable, to Calvinize 
Socinians, to colonize the bounty lands with mestizoes and quadroons to be yet 
created, and to scandalize the sayings and doings of one’s neighbours—but, as 
every village, however small, is shattered into three or four congregations, we 
could hear of no society incorporated to harmonize the conflicting passions of the 
human heart. 

Thanks to the phrenzied fanaticism of the modern philanthropist Garrison,— 
whose home should be the madhouse, whose drink, crocodile tears, whose food, 
Graham’s husk-bread—the anti-slavery society, an irrational and inhuman insti- 
tution, is casting firebrands, arrows and death among the chivalric and generous 
Southrons. Dissatisfied with the gradual and judicious operations of the Coloni- 
zation Society, this boisterous Boanerges and boasting conspirator sends forth his 
invectives and profanations in name of God, and claims the character of an apostle 
and martyr while uttering the thoughts of a Satan, and performing the deeds of 
an Abaddon. He talks loudly of his courage, but why fails he to prove it? 
What should he do in the North? He would revolutionize the South—he would 
burn the mansions, plunder the property, and tear out the throbbing hearts of the 
Georgian and Carolinian gentlemen. Let him enter the scene and commence his 
enterprise; let him reside in a southern city and publish his Liberator there. 
Neither the Northern, Eastern, Western or Middle States want the instruction of 
the guilty zealot. The South is the scene he would drench in blood and desolate 
—let him depart on his philanthropic mission! 

In himself, this man is nothing but a maniac; it is the infatuated spirit which 
supports him, that will either rend asunder this Confederacy, or fertilize the fields 
of the South with the mangled corses of our gallant brethren. The patrons and 
disciples of Garrison would instantly emancipate the millions of degraded, brutal 
slaves, who are, at best, a curse to their masters. They would liberate the 
hyena and the jaguar and then implore their mercy. They would steal (it is no 
less) their actual property—(a property the Northern Colonists, eager for gain, 
were the first to introduce) and blaspheme the plundered as an equivalent. ‘They 
would wed, or cause others to wed with the blackest negresses, and, maintaining 
that Moses was a Guineaman, would glory in polygamy. For the accomplish- 
ment of their own purposes, they hesitate in the promulgation of no doctrine, 
however horrible, and would shrink from no deed, however atrocious. Their 
baneful influence is felt in every portion of New England, and all, who dare to 
withstand their fanaticism and proscription, are devoted to their deadliest ven- 
geance. 

‘“‘ Why the necessity,” says Mr Judson, of Canterbury, a member of the le- 
gislature of Connecticut, against whom the Rev. S. J. May, of Brooklyn, has 
written a pamphlet, which we shall presently examine—* why this necessity for 
declamatory addresses upon an evil, without a single rational proposition for 
amending that evil? What need is there for telling us that slavery is an abomi- 
nable wicked thing, and then leaving us in hopeless regret? And what right has 
Wm Lloyd Garrison to tell us that we are slumbering in moral death, and that 
he and his immediate associates first made the attempt to arouse us? Such in- 
sinuations in a young man savour too much of ignorance and arrogance. We deny 
at the outset that our community is unaffected with the evils of slavery ; it is esti- 
mated as an enormous evil by our entire community. Before Garrison was born, 
there existed in the public mind as deep an abhorrence of slavery, as he can 
excite with his tongue or his pen. But New England well knows, that by the 
Constitutional terms of our national compact, she has no more right to interfere 
with the internal domestic policy of the Southern states, than with the concerns 
of a foreign power. While, therefore, she deprecates slavery much, she depre-~ 
cates disunion among the states more. I know, and we all know, the exceeding’ 
sensitiveness of the South, in respect to the interference of other states with its 
alleged rights to hold men in bondage. At the formation of the Constitution, the 
Slaveholding states guarded, with jealous caution, every avenue of approach to 
this subject; and having just emerged from a threatening contest with them, re- 
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lating to the policy of protection, it becomes us to beware how we again rouse 
their but half smothered feelings, by pouring out the vials of our wrath upon 
their system of slavery.” ; ' ; 

“The whole christian community are united in sentiment and action to remove, 
as fast as practicable, to their native land, those who are bound in slavery. A 
territory has been ceded for their occupancy upon the shores of Africa, and funds 
are now accumulating to meet all the expenses of their removal, where they may 
forever enjoy the blessings of education and freedom. It would seem that an 
institution so benevolent in its character, and so well adapted to the condition of 
its beneficiaries and our safety, would find none to oppose it. But in this we were 
mistaken. Dissatisfied with this plan of christian charity—discontented with the 
prospect of good in store for them and us, and hostile to that spirit of enlightened 
wisdom which animates the cause, a few individuals in our country have arrayed 
themselves against it, and are casting in its way every obstacle within their reach. 
Messrs Buffum and Garrison are leaders in this opposition. ‘They have set 
themselves up as dictators; and the sum of misery to our country, should their 
project succeed, will be incalculable. A new association has been formed, under 
the specious name of the ‘Anti-Slavery Society.’ In their public addresses and 
papers, their principles have been avowed. That Society, whose movements are 
under the guidance of those men, oppose the Colonization Society, on the ground 
that the blacks ought not to be sent out of the country, but should immediately be made 
free, and remain within the United States, participating in all the affairs of the Go- 
vernment, and on terms of entire equality, admitted within the bosom of our society. 
And last of all, in their wild career of reform, those gentlemen would justify inter- 
marriages with the white people ! !” } 

«<The violent denunciations and precipitate counsels of Garrison and Co. will 
retard the salutary operations of public opinion at least a quarter of a century. 
Therefore, I sincerely lament their intemperate zeal. ‘Talk of immediate aboli- 
tion! You might as safely open the gates of a menagerie, and permit its savage 
tenants to roam among the haunts of men, asat once to emancipate the slaves. 
Talk of forcing the South to abolish slavery! You might as well think of up- 
rooting the Allegheny mountains from their deep foundations. Southern prejudice 
in relation to slavery, is like the oak, 


¢ Moor’d in the rifted rock, 
. Proof to the tempest’s shock, 
Firmer he roots him, the ruder it blow.’ 


But by calm rational effort, I doubt not, but that the axe may be laid at the root in 
due time, and this towering tree will come to the ground.” 

A Miss P. Crandall, in 1831, projected the establishment of a school for young 
ladies in the town of Canterbury, and solicited the patronage of its citizens. This 
was rendered with promptitude and pleasure, until the pernicious influence of Gar- 
rison perverted her reason and misguided her steps, “* when, without consulting a 
single individual with whom she had made that engagement, she took a journey 
to Providence and Boston, and soon after unceremoniously dismissed and sent 
home all the young ladies, and announced her intention to convert her female semi- 
nary into a school for blacks, Facts, since communicated, go to show that Arnold 
Buffum and Wm Lloyd Garrison, both of whom she saw during her excursion, 
have had no small share in effecting this change. The citizens of Canterbury as- 
sembled, and by a committee requested Miss © to give up the project, which she 
declined doing. A still larger meeting, by their committee, urged additional rea- 
sous to dissuade her, but to no purpose. A town meeting was then held on the 
9th of March, when the unanimous voice of the town was expressed in the’? most 
decided resolutions, but without effect; the fanatic, in the nasal eloquence of the 
conventicle, had bewildered all her feelings and deadened all her sense of pro- 
priety. What difference is there between an antichristian advocate of community 
of goods and women, like Fanny Wright, and the unsexed champion of intermar- 
riage with those negroes, whom God has set apart and kept asunder from all his 
other creatures? Mr Judson’s report goes on: 

**On the 14th of March these resolutions were communicated to Miss C. by the 
Civil Authorities and Selectmen, who renewedly stated the various objections en- 
tertained by the town, and urged the impropriety of placing such an establishment 
in the town against all their wishes. She was informed that the citizens of Can- 
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terbury were 0 posed to this school, which was to be under the patronage of Ar- 
nold Buffum—his extravagant views were to be taught in that school—and in re- 
turn, that school was to become auxiliary in the work of immediate abolition, as 
well as in opposing colonizing efforts. The Liberator was to be the mouthpiece 
of this school, and Miss Crandall herself had declared, that ‘ colonizing the people 
of colour was a system of fraud from beginning to end.’ When she justified her 
proceedings and principles on the ground that Moses married a ‘coloured woman,’ 
it was suggested, that she might as well advocate polygamy now, because it was 
lawful in the days of antiquity. 

«“ Commitice after committee have urged—individuals have pleaded with her— 
and the town has by a unanimous vote remonstrated, but all to no purpose. The 
school, we are now told, shall proceed. If there have been excited feelings, sure 
there has been no unlawful or improper act done, and for those feelings there are 
adequate causes. Some days before the 9th of March, the town was inundated 
with threats, that opposition should not avail anything. There was a large 
amount of money, and sufficient power in store for us, if the citizens presumed to 
object to this school. They should coerce the town by the use of this money and 
this power. The town meeting then assembled, and rnold Buffum, the agent of 
the Anti-slavery Society, from R. I., the Rev. Samuel J. May, the Unitarian Mi- 
nister of Broskiyn, and a Vice President of the same society, with two boisterous 
young men, also from R. I. entered the town meeting, and took conspicuous posts 
an it. 

To exonerate himself, his friends and adherents from these serious accusations, 
Mr May has written a pamphlet, the object of which is to justify the conduct of 
Miss Crandall and his own interference, by the plea that a greater right absorbs a 
less—that is, the negroes’ demand to possess a school in a certain place is legal- 
ly paramount to the disinclination of all the inhabitants of that place to admit it! 
that the Foulahs, Tibboos and Tuaricks, who grovel in guilt and wallow in abo- 
mination in our northern cities, may establish themselves wherever they please 
without license from the whites! ‘This is the Arthur Tappan doctrine which Mr 
May would canonize; and for his resistance to such disgusting propinquities, he 
imprecates upon Mr Judson the execrations of the community. Mr May asserts 
that there are not ‘any barriers established by God between the two races” of 
Ham and Japhet, when to use no other argument, as a clergyman, he cannot but 
know that the Deity expressly decreed that Canaan, the descendant of Ham and 
all his posterity should be the ‘‘ servant of servants”’ to his brethren; and he avers 
that if the gentleman will marry his fair skinned son to the sooty wench, and com- 
pel his beautiful daughter to embrace the brawny spawn of pestiferous blackness, 
that the amalgamation of colours will contribute to the creation of a race of verita- 
ble freemen, philanthropists and Christians ! We wish Garrison and all his fellow 
abolitionists were once in the mélée of an African ghrazzie or slavehunt and 
obliged to endure the pleasant diversions of the innocent, humane and highmind- 
ed Chenoos and Mafooks of the Niger. The cordiality of their entertainment would 
be highly philanthropic. 


Tue Cortera Year.*—By Witiiam D. GaLuacuer. 


Death! thou hast had thy harvest! this has been 
A year of wailing, and a year of woe: 

We can but mourn—for thou hast gathered in 
The brightest and most beautiful below : 
And many, as we fear, unfit to go, 

Have heard thy summons, and have felt thy touch : 





* There is many a gifted spirit in our bright land, with whom the noblest inspira- 
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tions are familiar companions, that drudges for bread when it should soar on the sun- 
light wings of fame—such a one is the author of these vivid lines which we copy from 
the Cincinnati Mirror, of which Mr Gallagher is editor. | 
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It may be weakness, but the tear will flow, 
And the heart sorrow for the fate of such. 


How many a cherished one hast thou o’ertaken, 
Grim King of Terrors, in thy goings forth! 
How many, from Life’s Rose tree, hast thou shaken 
Of the fair, Eve-like flowers of the earth ! 
How many, in the merry haunts of earth! 
Hast thou arrested, while the eye was bright 
With gladness, and the laughin lip gave birth 
To the heart’s language, and its full delight! 


Thou hast come armed with Pestilence; the child 
Hath fallen, stricken on its mother’s breast ; 
And, while with sudden sorrow almost wild, 
She too is stricken, and is laid to rest! 
And ere her lately living limbs are drest, 
And straightened for the grave, the friends that do 
This last sad act—the truest and the best— 
The Desolator’s scourge may smite them too! 


Genius, at thy approach, hath furled its wings ; 
Grandeur hath doff’d its purple—might its power ; 
Hope and religion sought the land where springs 
Eternal Joy, to gild each blissful hour ; 
And Guilt, repentant, burst the clouds which lour 
Around its way, and hide the pleasant sky. 
Death! thou art great and mighty to devour— 
But thy commission dateth from on high. 


Then let none question !—He, who dwelleth there,’ 
Knoweth his purposes—and seeth all! 
The Pestilence which cometh on the air, 
But reaps and gathers those which else might fall 
By famine, or the sword. By some, the call 
Is welcomed and heard without a sigh : 
They could with their own hands adjust the pall— 
And, praying, close their eyes—and, smiling, die! 


The Victims of Civilization.—The editor of the Western (Cincinnati) Shield, 
during a late excursion to the frontiers, enjoyed an interview with the gallant 
chieftain Black Hawk and his associates in valour, patriotism and captivity. He 
describes the vanquished beings of the. forest with graphic pathos, and feels, as 
every highminded American should do, that our Executive, by systematic oppres- 
sion and despotism, are invoking retribution and causing the execrations of pos- 
terity. The manacled monarchs of the woods are borne, in barbarous triumph, 
threethousand miles from their homes and dominions, to endure protracted thral- 
dom in an Atlantic fortress, where, the official herald of the Government informs 
us, their spirits may be gladdened by the contemplation of lands and seas once 
the Redmen’s own, but now guarded and thronged by the powers that have crush- 
ed and consumed the thousand tribes of the West! May a just Heaven bestow 
such consolation as this on every idolizing functionary of an unjust Government! 

“The eldest son of Black Hawk is in his twentyfourth year, about six feet and 
two inches in height, with a clear open countenance, high cheek bones, an aqui- 
line nose, chiselled mouth and chin, and eyes the most brilliant and the most 
frank in their expression, we have ever beheld. His figure seemed to be made u 
of Apollo and Hercules combined. He stood among the rest like a oman 
among princes. We appronaied him, and he suffered us to take off his blanket, and 
at our intimation, he divested himself of one of his leggins, and placed himself in 
an attitude, with his head erect, his noble chest breasting out, his right arm as in 
the act of striking, and his body resting upon his right foot, with his left thrown 
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back, and the ball of it slightly pressing the ground—his left arm hanging care- 
lessly at his side. He smiled, evidently much pleased at our admiration of him, 
and as he smiled, 


‘ He gave his lip that speaking air 
As if a word were hovering there.’ 


‘‘He appeared to be the very model of him, described by the Poet as one on 
whom 
‘ each god had set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man.’ 


‘‘ Had there not been wanting in his countenance that peculiar expression which 
emanates from a cultivated intellect and which education alone can give, we 
could have looked upon him as the living personification of our beau ideal of manly 
beauty and perfection. As it was, we could but admire him as a Noble of Nature, 
while we lamented that so superb a temple enshrined a soul on which the light of 
science had never dawned. 

“‘His second son, Nasee-us-kuck, or the Thunder-cloud, bears a strong re- 
semblance to his brother, both in feature and in form, but is far from being so 
handsome. O-pee-kee-shieck, or the Prophet, is aged about fortyfive, he is up- 
wards of six feet high, remarkably stout built and rather inclining to fatness. He 
wears his hair long all over his head, and has mustaches on his upper lip, his face 
is fuller and his nose straighter than those of his companions, his forehead is low, 
and his eyes are sunken deep beneath his brows which close over them in a con- 
tinual frown. Ferocity is strongly marked in his countenance, mingled with an 
expression of wildness and cunning, which, when he smiles, seems predominant. 
He carries with him a pipe a yard in length, the stem ornamented with the neck 
feathers of a duck, and beads and ribbons of various colours ; in the centre is at- 
tached a fan of feathers neatly wrought together. 

‘‘ Naa-Pope, the brother of the Prophet and some years his junior, resembles him 
in height and figure, though he is not so robust, and his face is more sharp ; in 
wickedness of expression they are par nobile fratrum. We were informed that 
when Mr Catlin, the artist, was about taking the portrait of Naa-Pope, he seized 
the ball and chain that were fastened to his leg, and raising them on high, ex- 
claimed, with a look of scorn, ‘make me so, at show me to the great Father.’ 

“¢ We have never seen a more noble looking set of men, and we have never mct 
in the drawingroom or the saloon, with more dignity of carriage and manner, and 
more native grace and politeness than we beheld in these Indian captives. When 
we looked upon them we could not but imagine that such as these must have 
been the men who composed 


‘The commonwealth of kings—the men of Rome.’ 


‘‘ Why they are thus led into captivity three thousand miles from their home, we 
know not. It is the whim of the Executive. It is our national policy. ‘Law 
for pale face is no law for Indian.’ If a white man offends against his country, he 
is tried by his countrymen according to their laws and customs. If an Indian 
offends, he too is tried by the whites and by the laws and customs of the whites. 
We treat with the Aborigines today, as with independent nations—tomorrow, we 
infract the treaty—they resent—we massacre their braves by hundreds—seize and 
bind their chiefs in chains and give them neither liberty nor peace, until they have 
bartered with us, at our own price, for the ashes of their fathers.” 


ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO DINNER. 
EXTEMPORE. 


I cannot dine with you to day, 
Tho’ so I had intended ; 
Make my excuse, therefore, I pray, 
Least said, the soonest mended. 
VOL. I1.—NO. VIII. 15 
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Still if the freedom you’ll allow, 
Your banquet being over, 

I’ll come at last, and make my bow, 

And sit, and smoke in clover. 









Meantime, in discord I must pass 
The hours you spend so gaily; 
But while you quaff the circling glass, 
Do not forget Miss Bailey / 





My hapless state should ever be 
A lesson to the sinner, 

Who, borne away by mirth and glee, 
Will soak his clay at dinner. 


Be cautious, then, my gentle friends, 
And do not think I’m joking ; 

Abjure your wine, ’t will serve your ends, 
To puff off grief in smoking. 


But, if the ladies should complain, 
Tho’ ladies all are civil, 

From wine and smoking both abstain, 

And send them to the devil. 








The time may come when you may all 
Enjoy them in his lucid hall, 
‘With birds of the same feather ; 
There ladies never shall repine, 
At rich segars, or sparkling wine, 
But all shall smoke together. B. 


A Veteran of the “ Old Forty Five.””—We subjoin, says the United States Tele- 
graph, an interesting autobiographical account of a veteran soldier, who is, perhaps, 
the only survivor, on this continent, of those who fought for Prince Charles Ed- 
ward Stuart, in the rising of 1745. The old man is one hundred and three years 
old, and appears, considering his extreme age, wonderfully hale and healthy. 
After the disastrous battle of Culloden, which dispersed the clans, attached to the 
weak and profligate rule of the Stuarts, he expatriated himself and became a deni- 
zen of America. 

In the following narrative he speaks in this, our language, of his own services. 
The manuscript, which we have in our possession, is of a character singularly firm, 
regular, and steady ; bearing none of the marks of feebleness or decrepitude. No 
one could imagine it to be the production of a man whose head is silvered with 
the snows of more than a hundred winters. 

‘“‘ AnpReEw Wattace, the bearer of this paper, was born in Inverness city and 
shire, Scotland, on the 14th day of March, 1730, old style; he arrived in America 
on the 14th day of June, 1752. About the first of May, 1754, I entered as a volun- 
teer at Chester, and was appointed an orderly Sergeant in a company commanded 4 
by Captain John Hannum, (this was about the time of the commencement of what 
was then termed the French war.) The company before referred to became a part 
of the regiment under the command of Colonel Charles Clark of Virginia. e 
were afterwards marched from Chester to the Gumtree tavern, in Chester county, 
and from thence to Carlisle, where we were placed under the command of Major 
Samuel Hughs. From the last mentioned place we were marched to Fort Cham- 
bers, now Chambersburg, from thence to Fort Loudon, to join the troops raised 
and to be commanded by General Forbes, whose division was a part of the arm 
commanded by General Braddock. I was not at the defeat of General Braddock, 
in the year 1755, as no part of the immediate command of General Forbes was in 
that engagement. About the time of the revolutionary war, viz. the 15th day of 
April, 1776, I enlisted at the Turk’s Head, now West Chester, and was appointed 
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a Sergeant in Capt Church’s company, in the 4th Pennsylvania regiment, com- 
manded by Col Anthony Wayne, which station he held to the end of the contest. 
On the 15th of April, 1777, a detachment under Col Wayne was ordered by Ge- 
neral St Clair to repair to the Three Rivers, to burn and destroy such of the Bri- 
tish vessels as they could. In endeavouring to effect the design of this expedi- 
tion, we came off without doing much damage to the enemy, and with many killed 
and wounded on our side. This was the first battle in which I was engaged.— 
The second was under Col Wayne, at the Iron Hills; and under the same officer 
I fought in the battle of Brandywine, on the memorable 11th of September, 1777, 
and bore General Lafayette off when wounded. On the 16th of September I was 
near the White Horse, where a battle was anticipated by both armies ; but the day 
being so wet, they withdrew without coming to action. I was also in the massa- 
cre at Paoli, perpetrated by a detachment of British troops under the command of 
Major Gen Gray, on the night of the 20th September, 1777, and I have reason to 
believe am now the only survivor of all who were actors in that sanguinary and 
melancholy drama. My brother fell a victim, on that occasion, to the savage fe- 
rocity of the British troops, and myself very narrowly escaped destruction, by tak- 
ing shelter in a cluster of chestnutoak sprouts, where I remained until Monday, 
determined to wait and ascertain the fate of my brother. One of the sprouts still 
remains, now grown to a tree of considerable size, and which I can’still point out 
to the curious and inquiring visiter. I was at the battle of Germantown, on the 
30th September, 1777: and at that of Monmouth, on the 28th of June, 1778. In 
February, 1779, Capt Isaac Sealy and myself, with 18 men, were taken prisoners 
at Parannus, in Jersey. At this place Major Biles fell. I was exchanged in 
April, and the same year returned to the American army, and was sergeant of the for- 
jorn hope at the storming of Stoney Point, on the 15th of July, 1779. The forlorn 
hope, in which I served, was commanded by Lieut Knox, of Capt Grant’s com- 
pany, belonging to the 9th regiment. I was afterwards marched to South Carolina ; 
was at the battle of the Cowpens, 17th of January, 1781; and at that of Eutaw; 
and also at Camden, under the command of Col Stewart. On the 8th of Septem- 
ber, 1781, I was at the memorable siege of Yorktown, up to the time of capitula- 
tion of the British army. After the termination of the revolutionary war, | again 
enlisted on the 13th of February, 1785, at New Brunswick, Jersey, in a company 
commanded by Capt Derrick Lane, afterwards a conconiftant part of the regi- 
ment commanded by Col Josiah Harmer of the army destined to chastise the Mo- 
hawk and other Indians on the frontiers, or to form a treaty with them as circum- 
stances might dictate. A treaty was accordingly concluded with them by General 
Gansevoort, the agent appointed by the government for that purpose. We had no 
fighting, and I was discharged at the end of nine months, with pay for twelve 
months, by general orders. In March, 1786, I again entered the service, under 
the command of Capt John Mercer, in the regiment still commanded by Col Har- 
mer; and from that time I continued in the-army for three years, lying at different 
stations on the western waters, viz Fort Pitt, Fort Steuben, Fort Finney, (so called 
in honor of the late Judge, then Brevet Major Finney,) Falls of Ohio, St Vincent, 
since called Fort Knox. From there I was ordered home, and acted as a recruit- 
ing sergeant in New York, New Brunswick, and Philadelphia, where I was guc- 
cessful in raising men. In April 1789, I was transferred to a company commanded 
by Captain William Kersey, same regiment and same Col as before, and continued 
eighteen months under that command: soldier’s pay at this time reduced from 
eight to five dollars per month for sergeants and for privates but 2.50 per month. 
In the year 1791, I again enlisted at Philadelphia, with Capt Thomas Doyle, of 
the same regiment before referred to, and then composing a part of the army after- 
wards commanded by General Arthur St Clair, destined to chastise the different 
tribes of Indians then devastating the frontier settlements, and murdering our bor- 
der citizens. Col Harmer had resigned, and the regiment was placed under the 
command of Col Hambeack. We were marched to the frontiers. I was in the 
battle denominated St Clair’s defeat, in which our army was completety defeated, 
routed, and severely beaten, on the 4th of November, 1791. I was wounded bya 
ball in my right arm, which I have never since been able to straighten, on that un- 
fortunate occasion. The army retreated in confusion from the battle ground to 
Fort Jefferson, then to Fort St Clair, then to Fort Hamilton, and from thence to 
Fort Washington, where the city of Cincinnati, in Ohio, now stands, and there 
entered into winter quarters. In the spring, orders were issued for repairing the 
different garrisons, and the forces of the different stations were concentrated at 
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Fort Washington, and the army placed under the command of Gen Anthony Wayne. 
I was atthe final battle with the Indians, which was under the command of Wayne 
at Russe Debouch. It was fought on the 20th of August, 1794, just above the 
British garrison, then called Fort Miami. I escaped its dangers unhurt. We re- 
mained on the battle ground two nights ; marched back to Fort Defiance, thence to 
Fort Wayne, and to Greenville, where the army went into winter quarters. I af- 
terwards served five years in the 3d United States Sub Legion, under Capt Zebu- 
lon Pike, the father of the late lamented Gen Zebulon Montgomery Pike. This 
sub legion was dissolved, and its remaining compliment of men were distributed 
to the Ist and 2d regiments. I fell to the 2d, and was commanded by Capt Wm P. 
Schuyler, of New York, continued eight months in Capt Schuyler’s company, same 
regiment, and marched to New Orleans in 1812, and then became a part of the re- 
giment commanded by Col Thomas Cushing. In 1813, I was discharged by order 
of Gen Wade Hampton, on account of disability, having received a paralytic stroke 
which affects both my hands, and under the influence of which I still remain at 
this time. I wasabout 84 years of age, and now reside in Upper Oxford township, 
Chester county, and am now one hundred and three years old. Ihave served Ame- 
rica in her different wars, in a military capacity, more than 29 years, during which 
time I was always a sergeant, and mostly an orderly sergeant. There are many 
encounters Ihave had, many skirmishes in which I have been engaged, and many 
dangers through which I have passed, which my memory does not serve me to re- 
late, and could I give them with all their particulars, 1 am not certain they would 
be heard with interest, for I only must tell them to those who know them by his- 
tory or tradition. I must seem to the present generation like the chronicler of 
another world—surely, of other times. My companions in arms have mostly sunk 
tothe tomb. ‘There are few, if any, now on the face of the earth, who, from their 
own knowledge of the events I have related, can fully sympathize with me in their 
recital. Iam going the way of all flesh, and shall shortly be incorporated with my 
mother earth, on the surface of which I am scarce able to crawl. Within a short 
time I have received a little of the bounty of that government and country, whose 
independence I aided to establish and defend. That bounty affords me about 26 
cents per day, a pittance too small to support myself and aged wife and two chil- 
dren. Iam old and dgeayed ; as the shattered oak of the forest, trembling at every 
blast; poor and in need, not only of the comforts, but also, unable to procure the 
necessaries of life without the aid of charity. It is confidently expected that this 
appeal of the old soldier will find a favourable response in every generous Ameri- 
can bosom, and every patriot and philanthropist will be free in giving, that he may 
render the declining years of the old revolutioner prosperous and happy. Stranger! 
Patriot! pass not by, unheeded, a brave defender of your country’s liberty.” 


JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE. 


Tue subsequent discriminated character of this classical, eloquent and able man, 
who died in Philadelphia, May 25th, 1833, was written thirty years ago, by a gen- 
tleman, who knew him well, and never had occasion, during all his intimacy with 
him, to change the opinions he had then expressed. A great man and one greatly 
calumniated, has gone for ever; and his death has disclosed another chapter of 
abandoned human nature. While he lived, he was the target of every knave’s 
assault, the butt of every idiot’s ribald jeer. The most wanton ridicule, the bit- 
terest denunciations were lavished on him by the selfsame tongues and pens which 
now pour out their lamentations and their eulogies upon his memory. He was 
accused of insanity, inhumanity, and profligacy, irreligion and incapacity, and 
held up by the daily press as an object of ineffable abhorrence and contempt. His 
intellect and eloquence were feared, and therefore he was denounced, proscribed 
and execrated ; the terror of the unprincipled cowards is removed, and they cry 
mournfully like midnight hyenas, and weep like crocediles. Let the biographer 
of Randolph remember this; let him portray the sanguinary and remorseless anar- 
chists of this Republic. Our heart sickens within us at the nefarious wickedness 
and shameless hypocrisies we are compelled to witness. 


‘Mr Ranpotpa is beyond comparison the most singular and striking person I 
have ever met with. As an orator he is unquestionably the first in this country, 
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and yet there are few men who labour under so many physical disadvantages. 
He seems made up of contradictions. Though his person is exceedingly tall, thin, 
and disproportioned, he is the most graceful man in the world; and with an almost 


feminate voice he is more distinctly heard in the House than either Mr D , or 
Roger N , though the former is more noisy than a field preacher, and the lat- 
ter more vociferous than a crier of oysters. When seated on the opposite side of 
the hall of congress, Mr Randolph looks like a youth of sixteen; but when he 
rises to speak, there is an almost sublimity in the effect proceeding from the singu- 
lar contrast in his height when seated or standing. In the former his shoulders 
are raised, his head depressed, his body bent; in the latter he is seen with his 
figure dilated in the attitude of inspiration, his head raised, his long thin finger 
pointing, and his dark, clear chestnut eye flashing lightning at the object of his 
overwhelming sarcasm. 

‘“‘Mr Randolph looks, acts and speaks like no other man I have ever seen. He 
is original, unique in everything. His style of oratory is emphatically his own. 
Often diffusive and discursive in his subjects, his language is simple, brief and 
direct, and however he may seem to wander from the point occasionally, he never 
fails to return to it with a bound, illuminating it with flashes of wit, or the hap- 
piest illustrations drawn from the sources of a retentive memory, and a rich 
imagination. ‘Though eccentric in his conduct in the ordinary affairs of life and 
his intercourse with the world, there will be found more of what is called com- 
mon sense in his speeches than in those of any other man in Congress. His 
illustrations are almost always drawn from the most familiar sources, and no man 
is so happy in allusion to fables, proverbs, and the ordinary incidents of human 
life, of which he has been a keen observer. His is not that fungous species of 
eloquence which expands itself into empty declamation, sacrificing strength, clear- 
ness and perspicuity to the more popular charm of redundant metaphors, and 
periods rounded with all the precision of the compass. Mr Randolph is a man of 
wit, and wit deals in comparisons; yet his language is perfectly simple and less 
figurative than that of any of our distinguished speakers. This I attribute to the 
clearness and vigour of his conceptions. When a man distinctly comprehends 
his subjects, he will explain himself in a few words and without metaphor; but 
when he is incapable of giving it a precise and definite form, his language be- 
comes figurative, and his ideas, like objects seen through a mist, have neither out- 
line nor dimensions. Nothing is of more easy comprehension than the ideas and 
language of the great orator of Virginia. 

“Though continually worried by the little terriers of the House, who seem to 
be sent there for no other purpose than to bark at him, Mr Randolph never be- 
comes loud or boisterous, but utters the most biting sarcasm with a manner the 
most irritatingly courteous, and in a voice that resembles the music of the spheres. 
Such, indeed, is the wonderful clearness of his voice, and the perfection of his 
enunciation, that the lowest tones circulate like echoes through the hall of con- 
gress, and are more distinctly understood than the roarings of M L——, the 
bellowings of R N——, or the bleatings of the rosy and stentorian Robert 
Ross. In all the requisites of a great orator he has no superior, and in the great- 
est of all, that of attracting, charming, riveting the attention of his hearers, no 
equal in this country or perhaps in the world. 

‘“ Mr Randolph has fared as most distinguished political leaders have done, in 
having his conduct misrepresented, his foibles exaggerated, and his peculiarities 
caricatured. The fault is in some measure his own. He spares no adversary, 
and he has no right to expect they will spare him. In this respect his example 
may well be a warning, to inculcate among rival leaders the necessity of tolera- 
tion in politics as well as religion. That he is irritable, capricious, and careless 
of the feelings of those for whom he has no particular respect or regard, no one 
will deny. That he is impatient in argument and intolerant of opposition, is 
equally certain; and the whole world knows that he is little solicitous to disguise 
his contempt or dislike. But much of this peevish irritability may find its origin 
and excuse in his physical sufferings. Almost from his boyhood, he has never 
known the blessings of health nor ever enjoyed its anticipation. His constitu- 
tion is irretrievably broken; and though he may live many years, they will, in all 
probability, be years of anxiety and suffering, embittered by the ridicule, instead 
of soothed by the sympathy of the world, which is ever apt to suppose that a man 
cannot be sick without dying. Men lingering under the slow consuming tyranny 
of a constitutional infirmity, and dying, not by inches, but the hundreth part of 
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inches, seem to me among the most pitiable of the human race. The world, and 
even their friends, come at last to believe their malady imaginary, their complaints 
without cause. They grow tired of hearing a man always proclaiming himself a 
victim to disease, yet at the same time taking his share in the business, and appa- 
rently in the enjoyments of life, and living on like the rest of his fellow creatures, 
‘They jest at scars that never felt a wound,’ and the very circumstance, that should 
excite additional commiseration, too often gives occasion to cold neglect, or flip- 
pant ridicule. f 

“In this painful situation is Mr Randolph at present, and it seems to me that 
an apology, at least, for his selfish disregard of the feelings of others may be 
found in his own hopeless sufferings, and the want of sympathy. I know of no 
situation more calculated to make a man a misanthrope; and those who are 
foremost and loudest in their condemnation of Mr Randolph would do well to look 
into their own hearts, place themselves in his situation, and then ask whether it 
does not naturally lead to, though it may not justify, occasional irritation or even 
habitual ill temper. I here speak of this distinguished man as the world speaks 
of him. But so far as I saw him, and this was at all hours, he is full of benignity 
and kindness. His treatment of servants, and especially his own slaves, was 
that of the kindest master, and he always called his personal attendant ‘ Johnny,’ 
a circumstance to my mind strongly indicative of habitual good will towards him. 
To me, from whose admiration or applause he could, at that time at least, antici- 
pate neither honour nor advantage, his behaviour was uniformly kind, almost affee- 
tionate, and it will be very long before I lose the recollection of his conciliating 
smile, the music of his mellow voice, or the magic of his gentle manners. We 
passed our evenings together, or, I may perhaps rather say, a good portion of the 
night, for he loved to sit up late, because, as he was wont to say, the grave, not 
the bed, was the place of rest for him. On these occasions there was a charm in 
his conversation I never found in that of any other person. Virginia was the 
goddess of his idolatry, and of her he delighted to talk. He loved her so much 
and so dearly, that he sometimes almost forgot he was also a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States. The glories and triumphs of the eloquence of Patrick Henry, and 
the ancient hospitality of the aristocracy of the Old Dominion, were also among 
his favourite subjects, of which he never tired, and with which he never tired me. 
In short, the impression on my mind never can be eradicated, that his heart was 
liberal, open and kind, and that his occasional ebullitions of spleen and impa- 

. tience were the spontaneous, perhaps irrepressible efforts of a suffering and 
debilitated frame, to relieve itself a moment from the eternal impression of its 
own unceasing worryings. 

‘“* But whatever may be the defects of Mr Randolph’s temper, no one can ques- 
tion his high and lofty independence of mind, or his unsullied integrity as a 
public agent or a private gentleman. In the former character, he has never aban- 
doned his principles to suit any political crisis, and in the latter, he may emphati- 
cally be called an honest man. His word and his bond are equally to be relied 
on; and as his country can never accuse him of sacrificing her interests to his 
own ambition, so no man can justly charge him with the breach of any private ; 
obtigation. In both these respects he stands an illustrious example to a country 
in which political talents are much more common than political integrity, and 
where it is too much the custom to, forget the actions of a man in our admiration 
of his speeches. : 

“It is with great regret I add, that this brilliant man, who has already attracted 
the attention, not only of his countrymen, but of the world, will, in all proba- 
bility, survive but a few years. His health appears irretrievably lost, and his \ 
constitution irreparably injured. A premature decay seems gradually creeping 
upon all his vital powers, and an inevitable unseen influence appears to be drag- 
ging him to the grave. At the age of thirty, with all the world in his grasp, 
wealth in his possession, and glory and power in perspective, he is, in constitu- 
tion, an infirm old man, with light glossy hair, parted over his forehead and tied 
loosely behind with a black riband; teeth white as ivory; an eye sparkling with 
intellect; and a countenance seamed with a thousand small wrinkles. At the 
distance of a hundred yards, he will be mistaken for an overgrown boy of prema- ; 
ture growth; approach him, and at every step his appearance changes, and he : 
becomes gradually metamorphosed into an old man. You will then see a face 
such as you never saw before, never will see again; if he likes you, a-smile, such 
as you never beheld on the tace of any other man; and when that smile passes 4 
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away, a countenance bearing an expression of long continued anxiety and suffer- 
ing, that will make your heart ache. 

«Such is Mr Randolph, as he appeared to me at the age of thirty years. He 
may be wayward, eccentric, self-willed, and erratic. His opponents sometimes 
insinuate that he is mad; but this is nothing more than the whisperings of party 
malignity. Would to Heaven there were more such madmen among our rulers 
and legislators, to make folly silent and wickedness ashamed; to assert and de- 
fend the ancient principles of our revolution ; to detect quack politicians, quack 
lawyers, and quack divines, and to afford to his countrymen an example of in- 
flexible integrity both in public and private life. But he is original and unique 
in this as in everything else; and when he departs this scene, in which he has 
suffered the martyrdom of sickness and detraction combined, if living, I will bear 
this testimony, that he will not leave behind any man that can claim superiority 
over him as a glorious orator, a sagacious, highminded, independent patriot, and 
inflexibly honest man.” 


Penmanship.—The beauty of Mr William Goodwane’s penmanship merits our 
eulogium. We were highly gratified, while in Boston, with an attentive ex- 
amination of his chirographic achievements; and we should indeed be justl 
deemed insensible to merit did we not express our admiration of his abilities. It 
is not improbable that he may ere long, invite the patronage of Philadelphia, and 
we trust that he will not be received with apathy, but enjoy that support his ac- 
complishments deserve. 


The Biographies of Statesmen.—Mr Stephen Simpson, with whose powerful wri- 
tings the public have been long familiar, has written, upon a novel and judicious 
plan, the lives of Washington and Jefferson, the warrior and the sage of Ame- 
rica. 

Each, to a great extent, is made to illustrate his own mind and character, while 
the writer, by exhibiting them in juxtaposition, has happily portrayed those pe- 
culiar characteristics, those otherwise almost indistinguishable traits which it is 
so difficult to discover and delineate. It is unnecessary for us to commend the 
genius and industry of Mr Simpson, it is absurd todo so, for he knows nothing of 
our literature, who is unacquainted with his energetic writings. In these biogra- 
phies, all factious, sectional and sectarian animosities are studiously avoided. The 
author of the Declaration of Independence and the Generalissimo of the Ameri- 
can Armies are presented to the admiration and reverence of their countrymen in 
their true greatness and glory. 

We shall review the work in our next number. 


History of the Indians.—We are gratified to announce that the long delayed His- 
tory of the Indian Tribes of North America, by Col Thomas L. M‘Kenney, is in 
press, and will be speedily published by Key and Biddle of this city. So much 
has been written, recently, on the manners and customs of the Aborigines, that 
there is some danger the interest of the subject may be exhausted ; but the ela 
borate and thorough work of Col M‘Kenney must necessarily supersede every 
other, and we shall be happy to hear that he has reaped the harvest of his pro- 
tracted labours. 


Tuey may talk of the genius that Liberty nurses, 
And free constitutions confirm and diffuse, 

But to flatter the herd is the curse of all curses, 
And bondage is bliss to the doom of the muse 

In a land where equality consists in bankbills, 
And the glory of thought is the fool’s mock and jeer: 

Sell tape and twist hemp—eat, sleep, drench your gills, 

But say not that Genius can dwell in this sphere! 
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TO ONE IN HEAVEN.*—BY HORATIO GATES. 


One word from thee, thou starlight of my 
being—. 
One word—for happy spirits are not 
dumb— 
One syllable, while Time’s stern hand is 
freeing 
My heavenward wings—and let that 
word be ‘*Come!” 
Devotion hath held up her holy finger, 
Pointing to starry seats where thou art 
blest ; 
Yet does this heavy mass of anguish lin- 
er 
Til thy own voice shall call me to thy 
rest ! 


One word from thee, when lighter hearts 
are sleeping, 
And | unbind the fetters of the night, 
Looking upon the starry sky, or keep- 
in 
A nai communion with the vapour’s 
flight, 
And the damp breezes woo those careless 
lispers, 
The river waves! With their ethereal 
hum 
Wilt thou not blend one of thy sweet- 
est whispers, 
And say to my desponding spirit— 
**Come!” 


One word from thee, when Morning 
shakes her pinions, 
And scatters freshness from the forest 
trees ; 
When smiling Nature gives to all her mi- 
nions 
The smile she wears herself—and no 
one grieves ; 


One word from thee, to mingle with the 
voices 
Of chirping birds, and bees of rapturous 


um;— 
One word, in that low accent which re- 
joices 
My inmost heart—and let that word 
be **Come.” 


The night—the long dark night hath 
found me waking— 
Wooing in vain my throbbing brain to 
sleep ; 
And just as this unwearied spell was 
breaking, 
And my thoughts launched upon the 
dreaming deep, 
A gentle murmur in my ear hath broken, 
As if a siater’s voice had called me 


home; 
And then I knew thy sainted lips had 
spoken, 
And yet they did not bid my spirit 
**Come!” 


I am not what thy gentle breast first 
found me ; 
The alternate tears and smiles of love 
are gone,— 
And now onehalf the flatterers around 


me 
Would rather crush my hopes than 
cheer me on! 
The sigh is all that apathy hath left me 
Of feeling’s language ; and that sigh is 
dumb 


When I look on the gladness years bereft 
me. 
Or wait, and wait, to hear thee whis- 
per—‘* Come!” 


CASPAR HAUSER’S RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


Tuoveu his soul was filled with a childish kindness and gentleness, which rendered 
him incapable of hurting a worm, or a fly, much less a man; though his conduct, in 
all the various relations of life, showed that his soul was spotless and pure, as the reflex 
of the eternal in the soul of an angel, yet as we have already observed, he brought with 
him from his dungeon to the light of the world, not an idea, not the least presentiment 
of the existence of God, not a shadow of faith in any more elevated, invisible existence. 
Raised like an animal, slumbering even while awake, sensible in the desert of his nar- 
row dungeon, only of the crudest wants of animal nature, occupied with nothing but i 
with the taking of his food, and the eternal sameness of his wooden horses, the life of 
his soul could be compared only to the life of an oyster, which, adhering to its rock, is 
sensible of nothing but the absorption of its food, and perceives only the eternal uniform 
dashing of the waves ; and, in its narrow shell, finds no room, even for the most con- 
fined idea of a world without it. Still less was he capable of having the least presenti- 
ment of anything that is above the earth, and above all worlds. Thus came Caspar, un- 
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* Poetry is out of fashion, and it is as barbarous as are American manners, to praise 
any written in this country. Notwithstanding this, however, we cannot refrain from 
publishing in a permanent form, and commending as exceedingly beautiful and ten- 
der, this little poem, by a bard too poor and too modest either to purchase praise or 
applaud himself, 
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swayed indeed by prejudices, but without any sense for what is invisible, incorporeal 
and eternal, to this upper world, where, seized and driven around by the stunning vor- 
tex of external things, he was too much occupied with visible realities to suffer the want of 
anything that is invisible to become perceptible to his mind. Nothing, at first, appeared 
to him to have any reality, but what he could see, hear, feel, smell, or taste; and his 
awakened,’and soon also speculative understanding would admit of nothing that was 
not based upon his sensual consciousness, that could not be placed within the reach of 
his senses, that could not be presented to him in the form of some coarse conception of 
his understanding sufficiently near to be brought home to him. All attempts made, in 
the common way, to awaken religious ideas in his mind, were, for a long time, entirely 
fruitless. 

His doubts, questions, and objections frequently embarrassed his instructor not a lit- 
tle ; for instance, once when the conversation was concerning the omnipotence of God, 
he proposed the question: Can Almighty God also make time recede? A question, 
which contained a bitter sarcastic allusion to the fate of his earlier life, and in the back 
ground, concealed the inquiry, whether God could restore his childhood and youth, 
which had been lost to him in a living grave. 

There were two orders of men, to whom Caspar had, for a considerable time, an un- 
conquerable aversion ;—physicians and clergymen ; to the first, ‘ on account of the abo- 
minable medicines which they prescribed, and with which they made people sick ;” and 
to the latier, because, as he expressed himself, they made people afraid, and confused 
them with incomprehensible stuff. When he saw a minister, he was seized with 
horror and dismay. If he was asked the cause of this, he would reply: ‘“ because these 
people have already tormented me very much. Once, when | was at the tower, four of 
them came to me all at once, and told me things which at that time I could not at all 
comprehend ; for instance, that God had created all things out of nothing, When] ask- 
ed them for an explanation, they all began to cry out at the same time, and every one 
said something different. When I told them, all these things I do not yet understand ; 
I must first learn to read and write, they replied: These things must be learned first. 
Nor did they go away until I signified to them my desire, that they would at length 
leave meat rest.” Inchurches, therefore, Caspar felt by no means happy. The crucifixes 
which he saw there, excited a horrible shuddering in him ; because for a long time he in- 
voluntarily ascribed life to images. ‘The singing of the congregation seemed to him 
a repulsive bawling. ‘ First,” said he, after returning from attending a church, “ the 
people bawl; and when they have done, the parson begins to bawl.” 


THE AUTUMNAL HYMN.—BY DAVID PAUL BROWN. 


Tue flowers of spring are remov’d, 
The foliage of summer is gone, 

The charms we so tenderly lov’d, 
Are fled,—and the heart is alone! 


Spring again shall erect the gay bowers, 
And summer enliven the plain, 

But the heart, that is robb’d of tts flow’rs, 
Never—never shall flourish again. 


Yes, why should we mortals repine, 
In approaching the grave of the year? 
Through the vista of perishing time, 
Eternity’s mansions appear. 


There spring shall unceasingly bloom, 
And the heart shall for ever be gay; 

While the wintery night of the tomb 
Is lost in perpetual day. 


EPIGRAM. 


Foui.y and Sin resolved to wed, 

And their son was born in an Indian’s shed; 

And the owl’s tohoot and the rattlesnake’s hiss 

Welcomed the pledge of the earth imp’s bliss. 

*¢ What shall we call him? fitz or mac? 

Hunchback or demon ?”’—*+ Out, alack ! 

From the filth and smoke and gloom of our dwelling, 

Dearest Folly!” says Sin, * we ’ll call him Snelling!” 
VOL. Il.—=NO. VIII. 16 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION UPON 
THE HUMAN BODY.* 


BY THE LATE BENJAMIN RUSH, M. D. 


Tere were several circumstances peculiar to the American revolution, which 
should be mentioned previously to an account of the influence of the events which 
accompanied it, upon the human body. 

1. The revolution interested every inhabitant of the country of both sexes, and 
of every rank and age, that was capable of reflection. An indifferent, or neutral 
spectator of the controversy was scarcely to be found in any of the states. 

2. The scenes of war and government which it introduced, were new to the 
greatest part of the inhabitants of the United States, and operated with all the 
force of novelty upon the human mind. 

3. The controversy was conceived to be the most important of any that had 
ever engaged the attention of mankind. It was generally believed by the friends 
of the revolution, that the very existence of freedom upon our globe was involved 
in the issue of the contest in favour of the United States. 

4, The American revolution included in it the cares of government, as well as 
the toils and dangers of War. The American mind was, therefore, frequently 
occupied at the same time, by the difficult and complicated duties of political and 
military life. 

5. The revolution was conducted by men who had been born free, and whose 
sense of the blessings of liberty was of course more exquisite than if they had 
just emerged from a state of slavery. 

6. The greatest part of the soldiers in the armies of the United States had 
family connections and property in the country. 

7. The war was carried on by the Americans against a nation, to whom they 
had long been tied by the numerous obligations of consanguinity, laws, religion, 
commerce, language, interest, and a mutual sense of national glory. ‘The resent- 
ments of the Americans of course rose, as is usual in all disputes, in proportion 
to the number and force of these ancient bonds of affection and union. 

8. A predilection to a limited monarchy, as an essential part of a free and safe 
government, and an attachment to the reigning king of Great Britain (with a 
very few exceptions) were universal in every part of the United States. 

9. There was at one time a sudden dissolution of civil government in all eccle- 
siastical establishments in several of the states. 

10. The expenses of the war were supported by means of a paper currency, 
which were continually depreciating. ° 

From the action of each of these causes, and frequently from their combination 
in the same persons, effects might reasonably be expected, both upon the mind 
and body, which have seldom occurred; or if they have, I believe were never 
fully recorded in any age or country. 

It might afford some useful instruction, to point out the influence of the military 
and political events of the revolution upon the understandings, passions, and mo- 
rals of the citizens of the United States; but my business, in the present inquiry, 
is only to take notice of the influence of these events upon the human body, 
through the medium of the mind. 

I shall first mention the effects of the military, and secondly, of the political 
events of the revolution. The last must be considered in a twofold view, ac- 
cordingly as they affected the friends or the enemies of the revolution. 

I. In treating of the effects of the military events, I shall take notice, first, of 
the influence of actual war, and, secondly, of the influence of the military life. 

In the beginning of a battle, I have observed thirst to be a very common sen- 
sation among both officers and soldiers. It occurred where no exercise or action 
of the body could have excited it. 

Many officers have informed me, that after the first onset in a battle, they felt 
a glow of heat, so universal as to be perceptible in both their ears. This was the 
case in a particular manner, in the battle of Princeton, on the third of January in 
the year 1777, on which day the weather was remarkably cold. 





_* We know not whether these curious philosophical observations are incorporated 
with the works of the celebrated author, but, as we never met with them before, 
we extract them from a very scarce old volume for our readers’ entertainment. 
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A veteran colonel of a New England regiment, whom I visited at Princeton, 
and’ who was wounded in the hand at the battle of Monmouth, on the 28th of 
June, 1778, (a day in which the mercury stood at 90° of Farenheit’s thermome- 
ter,) after describing his situation at the time he received his wound, concluded 
his story by remarking, that ‘fighting was hot work on a cold day, but much 
more so on a warm day.””? The many instances which appeared after that me- 
morable battle, of soldiers who were found among the slain without any marks of 
wounds or violence upon their bodies, were probably occasioned by the heat ex- 
cited in the body by the emotions of the mind, being added to that of the atmos- 

here. 
. Soldiers bore operations of every kind immediately after a battle, with much 
more fortitude than they did at any time afterwards. 

The effects of the military life upon the human body come next to be considered 
under this head. 

In another place I have mentioned three cases of pulmonary consumption being 
perfectly cured by the diet and hardships of a camp life. Doctor Blane, in his 
valuable observations on the diseases incident to seamen, ascribes the extraordi- 
nary healthiness of the British fleet in the month of April 1582, to the effects pro- 
duced on the spirits of the soldiers and seamen, by the victory obtained over the 
French fleet on the 12th of that month; and relates, upon the authority of Mr 
Ives, an instance in the war between Great Britain and the combined powers of 
France and Spain in 1744, in which the scurvy, as well as other diseases, was 
checked by the prospect of a naval engagement. 

The American army furnished an instance of the effects of victory upon the 
human mind, which may serve to establish the inferences from the facts related 
by Doctor Blane. The Philadelphia militia who joined the remaius of General 
Washington’s army in December 1776, and shared with them a few days after- 
wards in the capture of a large body of Hessians at Trenton, consisted of 1500 
men, most of whom had been accustomed to the habits of a city life. ‘These men 
kept in tents and barns, and sometimes in the open air, during the usual colds of 
December and January; and yet there were only two instances of sickness, and 
one death, in that body of men in the course of near six weeks, in those winter 
months. This extraordinary healthiness of so great a number of men, under such 
trying circumstances, can only be ascribed to the vigor infused into the human 
body by the victory of Trenton having produced insensibility to all the usual 
remote causes of disease. 

Militia officers and soldiers, who enjoyed good health during a campaign, were 
often affected by fevers and other disorders, as soon as they returned to their 
respective homes. I knew one instance of a militia captain, who was seized 
with convulsions the first night he lay on a feather bed, after sleeping several 
months on a mattress, or upon the ground. These affections of the body appeared 
to be produced only by the sudden abstraction of that tone in the system which 
ong excited by a sense of danger, and the other invigorating objects of a military 
ife. 

The Nostaglia of Doctor Cullen, or the home sickness, was a frequent disease in 
the American army, more especially among the soldiers of the New England 
states. But this disease was suspended by the superior action of the mind under 
the influence of the principles which governed common soldiers in the American 
army. Of this General Gates furnished me with a remarkable instance in 1776, 
soon after his return from the command of a large body of regular troops and 
militia at Ticonderoga. From the effects of the nostaglia, and the feebleness of 
the discipline, which was exercised over the militia, desertions were very fre- 
quent and numerous in his army, in the latter part of the campaign; and yet du- 
ring the ¢hree weeks in which the general expected every hour an attack to be 
made upon him by General Burgoyne, there was not a single desertion from his 
army, which consisted at that time of 10,000 men. ¢ 

The patience, firmness, and magnanimity with which the officers and soldiers 
of the American army endured the complicated evils of hunger, cold, and naked- 
ness, can only be ascribed to an insensibility of body, produced by an uncommon 
tone of mind excited by the love of liberty and their country. 

Before I proceed to the second general division of this subject, I shall take no- 
tice, that more instances of apoplexies occurred in the city of Philadelphia, in the 
winter of 1774--5, than had been known in former years. I should have hesitated 
in recording this fact, had I not found the observation supported by a fact of the 
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same kind, and produced by a nearly similar cause, in the appendix to the practi- 
cal works of Doctor Baglivi, professor of physic and anatomy at Rome. After 
a very wet season in the winter of 1694--5, he informs us, that ‘“ apoplexies dis- 
played their rage ;”” and perhaps (adds our author) that some part of this “ epi- 
demic illness was owing to the universal grief and domestic care, occasioned by 
all Europe being engaged in a war. All commerce was disturbed, and all the 
avenues of peace blocked up, so that the strongest heart could scarcely bear the 
thoughts of it.” The winter of 1774-5, was a period of uncommon anxiety 
among the citizens of America. Every countenance wore the marks of painful 
solicitude for the event of a petition to the throne of Britain, which was to deter- 
mine whether reconciliation, or a civil war, with all its terrible and destroying 
consequences, were to take place. The apoplectic fit, which deprived the world 
of the talents and virtues of the Honourable Peyton Randolph, Esq. while he filled 
the chair of Congress in 1775, appeared to be occasioned by the pressure of the 
uncertainty of those great events upon his mind. '‘o the name of this illustrious 
patriot, several others might be added, who were affected by the apoplexy in the 
same memorable year. At this time, a difference of opinion upon the subject of 
the contest with Great Britain had scarcely taken place among the citizens of 
America... 

II. The political events of the Revolution produced different effects upon the 
human body, through the medium of the mind, accordingly as they acted upon the 
friends or enemies of the Revolution. 

Many persons, of infirm and delicate habits, were restored to perfect health, by 
the change of place, or occupation, to which the war exposed them. This was 
the case in a more especial manner with hysterical women, who were much inte- 
rested in the successful issue of the contest. The same effects of a civil war 
upon the hysteria, were observed by Doctor Cullen in Scotland, in the years 
1745 and 1746. It may perhaps help to extend our ideas of the influence of the 
passions upon diseases, to add, that when either love, jealousy, grief, or even 
devotion wholly engrosses the female mind, they seldom fail, in like manner, to 
cure, or to suspend hysterical complaints. 

The population in the United States was more rapid from births during the war, 
than it had ever been in the same number of years since the settlement of the 
country. 

I om disposed to ascribe this increase of births chiefly to the quantity and ex- 
tensive circulation of money, and to the facility of procuring the means of subsist- 
ence during the war, which favoured marriages among the labouring part of the 
people.* But I have sufficient documents to prove, that marriages were more 
fruitful than in former years, and that a considerable number of unfruitful mar- 
riages became fruitful during the war. In 1783, the year of the peace, there were 
several children born of parents who had lived many years together without 
issue. 

Hume informs us, in his History of England, that some old people, upon hear- 
ing the news of the restoration of Charles the II., died suddenly of joy. There 
was a time when I doubted the truth of this assertion; but I am now disposed to 
believe it, from having heard of a similar effect from an agreeable political event, 
in the course of the American Revolution. ‘The doorkeeper of Congress, an aged 
man, died suddenly, immediately after hearing of the capture of Lord Cornwallis’s 
army. His death was universally ascribed to a violent emotion of political joy. 
This species of joy appears to be one of the strongest emotions that can agitate the 
human mind. 

Perhaps the influence of that ardour in trade and speculation, which seized 
many of the friends of the Revolution, and which was excited by the fallacious 
nominal amount of the paper money, should rather be considered as a disease 
than as a passion. It unhinged the judgment, deposed the moral faculty, and 
filled the imaginations of many people with airy and impracticable schemes of 
wealth and grandeur. Desultory manners and a peculiar species of extempore 
conduct were among its characteristic symptoms. It produced insensibility to 





* Wheat, which was sold before the war for seven shillings and six pence, was sold 
for several years during the war for four, and in some places for two and six pence, 
Pennsylvania currency, per bushel. Beggars of every description disappeared in the 
year 1776, and were seldom seen till near the close of the war. 
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cold, hunger, and danger. The trading towns, and in some instances the extremi- 
ties of the United States were frequently visited in a few hours or days by per- 
sons affected by this disease ; and hence “ to travel with the speed of a specula- 
tor’? became a common saying in “7% 4 parts of the country. This species of 
insanity (if I may be allowed to call it by that name) did not require the confine- 
ment of a Bedlam to cure it, like the South Sea madness described by Doctor 
Mead. Its remedies were the depreciation of the paper money, and the events 
of the peace. 

The political events of the Revolution produced upon its enemies very different 
effects froin those which have been mentioned. 

The hypochrondriasis of Doctor Cullen occurred in many instances in persons 
of this description. In some of them, the terror and distress of the Revolution 
brought ona true melancholia. The causes, which produced these diseases, may 
be reduced to four heads. 1. The loss of former power or influence in govern- 
ment. 2, The destruction of the hierarchy of the English church in America. 
3. The change in the habits of diet, company and manners, produced by the an- 
nihilation of just debts by means of depreciated paper money. And, 4. The ne- 
glect, insults, and oppression, to which the loyalists were exposed, from indivi- 
duals, and in several instances, from the laws of some of the states. 

It was observed in South Carolina, that several gentlemen who had protected 
their estates by swearing allegiance to the British government, died soon after 
the evacuation of Charleston by the British army. Their deaths were ascribed to 
the neglect with which they were treated by their ancient friends, who had ad- 
hered to the government of the United States. The disease was called, by the 
common people, the Protection Fever. 

From the causes which produced this hypochondriasis, I have taken the liberty 
of distinguishing it by the specific name of Mevolutiana, 

In some cases, this disease was rendered fatal by exile and confinement; and, 
in others, by those persons who were afflicted with it, seeking relief from spiritu- 
ous liquors. 

The termination of the war by the peace, in 1783, did not terminate the American 
Revolution. The minds of the citizens of the United States were wholly unpre- 
pared for their new situation. The excess of the passion for liberty, inflamed by 
the successful issue of the war, produced, in many people, opinions and conduct 
which could not be removed by reason, nor: restrained by government. Fora 
while, they threatened to render abortive the goodness of heaven to the United 
States, in delivering them from the evils of slavery and war. ‘The extensive in- 
fluence which these opinions had upon the understandings, passions, and morals 
of many of the citizens of the United States, constituted a species of insanity, 
which I shall take the liberty of distinguishing by the name of 4narchia, 

I hope no offence will be given by the freedom of any of these remarks. An 
inquirer after philosophical truth should consider the passions of men in the same 
light that he does the laws of matter or motion. The friends and enemies of the 
American revolution must have been more or less than men, if they could have 
sustained the magnitude and rapidity of the events that characterized it, without 
discovering some marks of human weakness, both in body and mind. Perhaps 
these weaknesses were permitted, that human nature might receive fresh honours 
in America, by the contending parties (whether produced by the controversies 
about independence or the national government) mutually forgiving each other, 
and uniting in plans of general order and happiness. 





THE BARONESS DE RIEDESEL’S RELATION OF THE RETREAT 
AND SURRENDER OF BURGOYNE. 


Wuen the army broke up, on the 11th of September, 1777, I was at first told 
that I must remain behind ; but on my repeated entreaties, and as other ladies had 
been permitted to follow the army, the same indulgence was extended to me. We 
advanced by short journeys, and went through many toils; yet I would have pur- 
chased at any price the privilege thus granted to me of seeing daily my husband. 
I had sent back my baggage, and only kept a small bundle of summer dresses. 
In the ms all went well, we thought that there was little doubt of our 


being successful, and of reaching ‘the promised land,” and when on the passage 
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across the Hudson, general Burgoyne exclaimed, ‘ Britons never retrograde,” 
our spirits rose mightily. I observed, however, with surprise, that the wives of 
the officers were beforehand informed of all the military plans; and I was so 
much the more struck with it, as I remembered with how much secrecy all dis- 
positions were made in the armies of duke Ferdinand, during the seven years’ 
war.* Thus the Americans anticipated all our movements, and expected us 
wherever we arrived: and this of course injured our affairs. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, an action took place, which ended to our advantage ; but we were in con- 
sequence obliged to halt at a place called Freeman’s Farm. I witnessed the whole 
action, and knowing that my husband was among the combatants, I was full of 
anxiety and care, and trembled at every shot—and nothing escaped my ear. I 
saw a great number of wounded, and what was still worse, three of them were 
brought into the house where I was. One of them was major Harnage, whose 
wife was with us; the second a lieutenant, whose wife was of our acquaintance ; 
and the third a young English officer, called Young. The major occupied, with 
his wife, a room close by to that where I was. He had received a shot through 
his body, and suffered exquisite pains. A few days after our arrival, I heard 
groans in another room, and was told that the young officer, whom I have just 
mentioned, was lying there, and that his recovery was very doubtful. I took 
much interest in him, as a family of his name had shown me great kindness, dur- 
ing my stay in England. He expressed a _ desire to see his benefactress, 
for so he called me. I went into his room, and found him ona thin bed of straw, for 
he had lost his whole baggage. He was eighteen or nineteen years old, an only 
son, and the nephew of the same Mr Young I had known in England. He la- 
mented for his parents’ sake, but said nothing of his sufferings. He had lost 
much blood, and the surgeon advised him to submit to the amputation of his 
wounded leg; but he would not consent to it, though the limb had become gan- 
grenous. 1 sent him pillows and blankets, and my maids gave him their mattress. 
I took more and more care of him, and visited him, daily; for which he thanked 
me a thousand times. At last, the amputation took place, but it was too late, 
and he died a few days afterwards. My room being close to his, and the walls 
very thin, I heard his last moans. 

I occupied a tolerably good house and had a large room. The door and the 
wainscot were of cedar, a sort of wood which is found in abundance here: insects 
are driven away by the smell of it, when it is burned; and it is often used for 
that purpose; but some people believe that the smoke of it is injurious to the 
erves, and principally to females in certain situations. 

For our farther march, I had caused a calash to be made for me, in which I 
could take, not only my children, but also my two female attendants: and thus I 
followed the army in the midst of the troops, who were in great spirits, and sang 
and longed for victory. We marched through endless forests, and a beautiful dis- 
trict, though deserted by the inhabitants, who ran away at our approach, to rein- 
force General Gates’ army. ‘They are naturally soldiers, and excellent marksmen, 
and the idea of fighting for their country and their liberty increased their innate 
courage. My husband was encamped with the rest of the army; I went every 
morning to pay him a visit in the camp, and sometimes I dined there with him, 
but generally he took his dinner in my quarters. There were daily skirmishes 
with the enemy, generally of little importance. But my husband could never sleep 
without his clothes. The weather having already grown rougher, Colonel Wil- 
liams of the artillery thought our mutual visits were rather too fatiguing for us, 
and proposed to have a house built for me with a chimney, which should not cost 
more than five or six guineas, and whigh I could uninterruptedly inhabit. I ac- 
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* Lieutenant Aubrey made a similar remark, when the army was yet in Canada : 
“ We have more dangerous enemies at home, than any we have to encounter abroad; 
for all the transactions, that are to take place, are publicly known, long before they 
are officially given out in orders ; and I make no doubt, but you will be as much sur- 
prised as the General (Burgoyne) was, when I tell you, that the whole operations of 
the ensuing campaign were canvassed for several days before he arrived, who no 
doubt supposed, that in giving out his orders, he was communicating an entire 
secret.” 

Great secrecy, observes the same writer, was, on the contrary, observed in the 
American army. 
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cepted his offer, and the building, which was to be about twenty feet square, 
was begun. Such a dwelling is called a blockhouse, for which logs nearly of 
equal diameter are put together; and if the interstices are filled up with clay, itis 
not only very solid, but very warm. I was to take possession of it on the next 
day: and I rejoiced in it the more, as the nights were damp and cold, and it being 
close to the camp, my husband would be able to be with me. But all at once, on 
the 7th October, he marched away with the whole staff, and then our misfortunes 
began. While breakfasting with my husband, I heard that something was under 
contemplation. General Fraser, and I believe, Generals Burgoyne and Phillips 
were to dine with me on that day. I remarked much movement in the camp. My 
husband told me that it was a mere reconnoissance; and as this was frequent, I 
was not much alarmed at it. On my way homeward, I met a number of Indians 
armed with guns, and clad in their war dresses. Having asked them where they 
were going, they replied, “ War, war;”? by which they meant that they were 
about to fight. ‘This made me very uneasy, and I had scarcely got home, before 
I heard reports of guns; and soon the fire became brisker, till at last the noise 
grew dreadful, upon which I was more dead than alive. About three o’clock in 
the afternoon instead of guests whom I expected to dine with me, I saw one of 
them, poor General Fraser, brought upon a handbarrow, mortally wounded. The 
table, which was already prepared for dinner, was immediately removed, and a 
bed placed in its stead for the General. I sat terrified and trembling in the corner. 
The noise grew more alarming, and I was in a continual agony and tremor, while 
thinking that my husband might soon also be brought in, wounded like General 
Fraser. That poor General said to the surgeon, “tell me the truth: is there no 
hope?’ His wound was exactly like that of major Harnage ; the ball had passed 
through his body, but unhappily for the General, he had that morning eaten a full 
breakfast, by which the stomach was distended, and the ball, as the surgeon re- 
marked, passed directly through it. I heard often amidst his groans, such words 
as these, ‘¢ O mad ambition ! poor General Burgoyne ! poor Mistress Fraser.” Prayers 
were read, after which he desired that General Burgoyne should be requested to 
have him buried on the next day, at six o’clock in the evening, on a hill where a 
breastwork had been constructed. I knew not what to do: the entrance hall and all 
the rooms were full of sick, in consequence of the dysentery which prevailed in 
the camp. At length, towards evening, my husband came, and from that moment 
my affliction was much soothed, and I breathed thanks to God. He dined with 
me and the aids-de-camp in great haste, in an open space in the rear of the house, 
We poor females had been told, that our troops had been victorious ; but I well 
saw, by the melancholy countenance of my. husband, that it was quite the con- 
trary. On going away, he took me aside, to tell me everything went badly, and 
that I should prepare myself to depart, but without saying anything to anybody. 
Under the pretence of removing the next day to my new lodgings, I ordered the 
baggage to be packed up. Lady Ackland’s tent was near ours. She slept there, 
and spent the day in the camp. On a sudden, she received the news that her 
husband was mortally wounded and taken prisoner. She was much distressed ; 
we endeavoured to persuade her that the wound was not so dangerous, but advised 
her to ask permission to join her husband, to take care of him in his sickness. 
She was much attached to him, though he was rude and intemperate ; yet he was 
a good officer. She was a lovely woman. I divided the night between her whom 
I wished to comfort, and my children who were asleep, but who, I feared, a 
disturb the poor dying General. He sent me several messages to beg my pardon 
for the trouble he thought he gave me. About three o’clock, J was informed that 
he could not live miuch longer, and as I did not wish to be present at his last 
struggle, I wrapped my children in blankets, and retired into the entrance hall. 
At eight o’clock in the morning he expired. 

After he had been washed, he was wrapped in a sheet, and laid out. We then 
returned into the room, and had this melancholy spectacle before us the whole day. 
Many officers of my acquaintance were brought in wounded, and the cannonade 
continued. There was some talk of retreating, but I saw no indications of it.— 
About 4 o’clock in the afternoon, I saw the house which had been built for me, in 
flames, from which I inferred that the enemy was near. We were informed, that 
General Burgoyne intended to compty with General Fraser’s last request, and to 
have him buried at 6 o’clock, in the place which he had designated. This occa- 
sioned an useless delay, and contributed to our military misfortunes. At6 o’clock 
the corpse was removed, and we saw all the generals, with their retinues, on the 
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hill, assisting at the funeral ceremony. The English chaplain, Mr Brudenel, offi- 
ciated. Cannon balls flew around and above the assembled mourners. General 
Gates protested afterwards that had he known what was going on, he would have 
stopped the fire immediately. Many cannon balls flew close by me, but my whole 
attention was engaged by the funeral scene, where I saw my husband exposed to 
imminent danger.* ‘This, indeed, was not a moment to be apprehensive for my 
own safety. : : 

Orders had already been issued, that the army should break up immediately 
after the funeral, and our calashes were ready. I was unwilling to depart sooner. 
Major Harnage, though hardly able to walk a step, left his bed, that he might not 
remain in the hospital upon which a flag of truce had been erected. When he 
saw me thus in the midst of danger, he drove my children and female attendants 
into the vehicle, and told me that I had not a moment to lose. I begged to be per- 
mitted to remain a little longer. ‘ Do what you please,” replied he; “but your 
children I must at least save.” This touched my most tender feelings: I sprang 
into the carriage, and at 8 o’clock, we departed. 

Profound silence had been recommended to us; larger fires were lighted and 
many tents were left untouched, to conceal our movement from the enemy. We 

roceeded on our way the whole night. Frederica was afraid, and began to ery: 
ion obliged to press a handkerchief to her mouth. 

We were halted at six o’clock in the morning, to our general amazement. Ge- 
neral Burgoyne ordered the artillery tobe drawn up in a line, and to have it count- 
ed. This gave much dissatisfaction, as a few marches more would have ensured 
our safety. My husband was exhausted by fatigue, and took a seat in the calash, 
where my maids made room for him; and he slept for three hours upon my shoul- 
der. In the mean time, captain Willoe brought me his pocketbook, containing 
bank notes, and captain Geismar, a beautiful watch, aring, and well provided purse, 
requesting me to keep them, which I promised to do to the last. At length we re- 
commenced our march; but scarcely an hour had elapsed, before the army was 
again halted, because the enemy was in sight. They were but two hundred in 
number, who came to reconnoitre, and who might easily have been taken, had not 
General Burgoyne lost all his presence of rm. The rain fell in torrents. Lady 
Ackland had caused her tent to be fixed up. I again suggested to her the propriety 
of rejoining her husband, to whom she might be of great service, in his present si- 
tuation. Yielding to my advice, she sent a message to general Burgoyne, through 
his aid-de-camp, lord Patterson,t to beg his permission to leave the army. I told 
her that she need only insist upon it, and she would certainly succeed. ‘The Rev 
Mr Brudenel accompanied her, and they went together in a boat with a flag of 
truce, to the enemy. There is a well known and fine engraving of that event.— 
Jafterwards met with Lady Ackland at Albany, when her husband was almost en- 
tirely recovered ; and both thanked me for my advice. On the 9th, it rained terri- 
bly the whole day ; nevertheless we kept ourselves ready to march. ‘The savages 
had lost their courage, and they walked off in all directions. The least untoward 
event made them dispirited, especially when there was no opportunity for plunder. 





* General Burgoyne has described this scene with his usual felicity of expression 
and eloquence, and in a much more graphic style than our authoress. We beg leave 
to copy the following passage : 

“The incessant cannonade during the solemnity ; the steady attitude and unaltered 
voice with which the chaplain officiated, though frequently covered with dust, which 
the shot threw up on all sides of him; the mute but expressive mixture of sensibility 
and indignation, upon every countenance’; these objects will remain, to the last of life 
upon the mind of every man who was present. ‘The growing duskiness added to the 
scenery, and the whole marked a character of that juncture that would make one of 
the finest subjects for the pencil of a master, that the field ever exhibited.—T’o the 
canvass, and to the faithful page of a more important historian, gallant friend ! I con- 
sign thy memory. There may thy talents, thy manly virtues, their progress and their 
period find due distinction ; and long may they survive ; long after the frail record of 
my pen shall be forgotten !” 

t General Burgoyne had twoaids-de-camp,—captain lord Petersham and lieutenant 
Wilford, The Baroness probably mistook the name of the former, who was after- 
wards earl of Harrington, viscount Petersham, and colonel of the 29th regiment of 


foot. 
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My chambermaid exclaimed the whole day against her fate, and seemed mad with 
despair. I begged her to be quiet, unless she wished to be taken for a savage. 
Upon this she became still more extravagant, and asked me, “If I should be sor- 
ry for it?””—* Surely,” replied I.—She then tore her cap from her head, and let 
her hair fall upon her face. ‘ You take it quite easily,”’ said she, ‘for you have 
your husband ; but we have nothing but the prospect of being killed, or of losing 
the little we possess.” I observed, that with regard to her losses, I would pro- 
mise to repay them, as well as those of the other maid, who was also much afraid, 
but was too goodnatured to say anything. 

We reached Saratoga about dark, which was but half an hour’s march from 
the place where we had spent the day. I was quite wet, and was obliged to re- 
main in that condition, for want of a place to change my apparel. I seated my- 
self near the fire, and undressed the children, and we then laid ourselves upon 
some straw.—I asked general Phillips, who came to see how I was, why we did 
not continue our retreat, my husband having pledged himself to cover the move- 
ment, and to bring off the army in safety. ‘My poor lady,” said he, “ you 
astonish me. Though quite wet, you have so much courage as to wish to go 
farther in this weather. What a pity it is that you are not our commanding ge- 
neral! He complains of fatigue, and has determined upon spending the night 
here, and giving us a supper.” It is very true, that general Burgoyne liked to 
make himself easy, and that he spent half his nights in singing and drinking, and 
diverting himself with the wife of a commissary, who was his mistress, and who 
was as fond of champaigne as himself. I refreshed myself at 7 o’clock the next 
morning, (the L0th of October,) with a cup of tea, and we all expected that we 
should soon continue our march. General Burgoyne had given orders to set fire 
to general Schuyler’s fine building and mills at Saratoga, for the purpose of se- 
curing our retreat. An English officer brought me some good soup, and insisted 
that 1 should partake of it. After this, we continued our march; but only for a 
short time. There was much misery and disorder in the army. The commissa- 
ries had forgotten to distribute provisions, though we had an abundance of cattle. 


I saw more than thirty officers, who complained bitterly of hunger. I gave them 
coffee and tea, and everything eatable that I had in my calash. My cook wasa 
great rogue, but a man of infinite resources. He availed himself sometimes of 
the darkness of the night, to ford brooks and steal poultry, sheep, and hogs, and 
put them upon his bills, as if he had — them ; a maneuvre of which it was 


a long time before we knew anything. But my provisions were now exhausted, 
and regretting deeply my inability to assist those who came to complain of hun- 
ger, I called to adjutant general lord Petersham, who accidently passed close by 
me, and said, with all the indignation which I felt at that moment, ‘* Come, sir, 
see these officers, who have shed their blood for the common cause, and who are 
in want of everything, because they do not receive what they ought to receive. 
It is your duty to call the general’s attention to all this.” He seemed much af- 
fected, and the consequence was, that, in less than a quarter of an hour, general 
Burgoyne came towards me, and thanked me most pathetically, for having re- 
minded him ofhis duty. He added, that a general whose orders were not obeyed, 
was much to be pitied. I replied, that I begged his pardon, for having meddled 
in affairs with which a woman had nothing to do; but that I could not forbear 
saying what I had expressed, when I saw so many gallant officers in need of every- 
thing, while I was destitute of the means of assisting them. He thanked me 
again, (though I really believe he has never forgiven me,) and, addressing the 
officers, said that he felt much regret for their sufferings, and that he had given 
orders to remedy them, and asked why they had not called on him, as they must 
know, that as long as he had anything to eat, they might dispose of it. They 
replied, that British Officers were not accustomed to intrude themselves into their 
general’s kitchen, and that they had accepted, with much pleasure, the least mor- 
sel that I had given them, for they were sure that it was offered with real kindness. 
He then gave new orders to the commissaries, to be, in future, more attentive to 
their duties. But this did not much mend our situation, though it caused a longer 
delay. The general went to eat, and our calashes remained in readiness to depart. 
Everybody advised a retreat, and my husband pledged himself to effect that 
movement, if no time was lost. But general Burgoyne, who had been promised 
an Order, if he should éffeet his junction with general Howe, could not be per- 
suaded to it, and lost everything by his dilatoriness. About 2 o’clock, we heard 
again a report of muskets and cannon, and there was much alarm and bustle 
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among our troops. My husband sent me word, that I should immediately retire 
into a house which was not far off. I got into my calash with my children, and 
when we were near the house, I saw, on the opposite bank of the Hudson, five or 
six men, who aimed at us with their guns. Without knowing what I did, I threw 
my children into the back part of the vehicle, and laid myself upon them. At the 
same moment the fellows fired, and broke the arm of a poor English soldier, who 
stood behind us, and who being already wounded, sought a shelter. Soon after 
our arrival, a terrible cannonade began, and the fire was principally directed 
against the house, where we had hoped to find a refuge, probably because the ene- 
my inferred, from the great number of people who went towards it, that this was 
the headquarters of the generals, while, in reality, none were there except women 
and crippled soldiers. We were at last obliged to descend into the cellar, where 
I laid myself in a corner near the door. My children put their heads upon my 
knees. An abominable smell, the cries of the children, and my own anguish of 
mind, did not permit me to close my eyes, during the whole night. On the next 
morning, the cannonade began anew, but in a different direction. I advised my fel- 
low sufferers to withdraw, for awhile, from the cellar, in order to give time to 
clean it, for we should otherwise injure our health. On an inspection of our re- 
treat, I discovered that there were three cellars, spacious and well vaulted. Isug- 
gested, that one of them should be appropriated to the use of the officers who were 
most severely wounded, the next to the females, and the third, which was nearest 
to the staircase, to all the rest of the company. We were just going down, when 
a new thunder of cannon threw us again into alarm. Many persons, who had no 
right to enter, threw themselves against the door. My children were already at 
the bottom of the staircase, and every one of us would probably have been crushed 
to death, had I. not put myself before the entrance, and resisted the intruders. 
Eleven cannonballs passed through the house, and made a tremendous noise. A 
poor soldier, who was about to have a leg amputated, lost the other by one of 
these balls. All his comrades ran away at that moment, and when they returned, 
they found him in one corner of the room, in the agonies of death. I was myself 
in the deepest distress, not so much on account of my own dangers, as of those 
to which my husband was exposed, who, however, frequently sent me messages, 
inquiring after my health. Major Harnage’s wife, a Mrs Reynell, the wife of the 
good lieutenant who had, on the preceding day, shared his soup with me, the wife 
of the commissary, and myself, were the only officers’ wives at present with the 
army. We sat together, deploring our situation, when somebody having entered, 
all my companions exchanged looks of deep sorrow, whispering at the same time 
one to another. I immediately suspected that my husband had been killed. I shriek- 
ed aloud; but was immediately told that nothing had happened to my husband, 
and was given to understand, by a sidelong glance, that the lieutenant had been 
killed. His wife was soon called out, and found that the lieutenant was yet alive, 
though one of his arms had been shot off, near the shoulder, by a cannonball. We 
heard his groans and lamentations during the whole night, which were dreadfully 
re-echoed through the vaulted cellars; and in the morning he expired. My hus- 
band came to visit me, during the night, which seemed to diminish my sadness 
and dejection in some degree. On the next morning, we thought of making our 
cellar a more convenient residence. Major Harnage and his wife, and Mrs Rey- 
nell took possession of one corner, and transformed it into a kind of closet, by 
means of a curtain. I was, also, to have a similar retreat; but I preferred to re- 
main near the door, that I might escape more easily in case of fire. I had straw 
put under my mattrasses, and on these I laid myself with my children; and my fe- 
male servants slept near us. Opposite to us were three officers, who, though 4 
wounded, were determined not to remain behind, if the army retreated. One of 

them was Captain Green, aid-de-camp to general Phillips, and a very amiable and 

worthy gentleman. All three swore they would not depart-without me, in case of 

a sudden retreat, and that each of them would take one of my children on his 

horse. One of my husband’s horses was constantly in readiness for myself. Mr 

de Reidesel thought often of sending me to the American camp, to save me from 

danger; but I declared that nothing would be more painful to me, than to live on 

good terms with those with whom he was fighting; upon which he consented that 

I should continue to follow the army. However, the appiéhension that he might 

have marched away, repeatedly intruded itself into my mind; and I crept up the: 

staircase, more than once, to confirm or dispel my fears, and when I saw our sol- 

diers near their watchfires, I became more calm, and could even have slept. I 
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was, also, uneasy on account of the articles which had been entrusted to my care. 
I endeavoured to dispel my melancholy, by continually attending to the wounded. 
I made them tea and coffee, for which I received their warmest acknowledgments. 
I often shared my dinner with them. One day a Canadian officer came creeping 
into our cellar, and was hardly able to say that he was dying with hunger. I felt 
happy to offer him my dinner, by eating which he recovered his health, and I 

ned his friendship. On our return to Canada, I became acquainted with his 
amily. ‘ 

I 2 took care of major Bloomfield, who was wounded by a musketball which 
passed through both cheeks, knocked out his teeth and injured his tongue. He 
could retain nothing in his mouth, and soup and liquids were his only nourish- 
ment. Fortunately we had some Rhenish wine, and in the hope that the acidity 
would contribute to heal his wound, I gave him a bottle, of which he took a little 
now and then, and with such effect that he was soon cured. I thus acquired anew 
friend, and enjoyed some happiness in the midst of cares and sufferings, which 
otherwise would have weighed heavily upon my spirits. On one of these mourn- 
ful days, general Phillips, wishing to pay me a visit, accompanied my husband, 
who came once or twice daily, at the risk of his life, and seeing our situation, and 
observing the entreaties I made to my husband not to be left behind, in case the 
army should suddenly break up, and my reluctance to fall into the hands of the 
enemy, he plead my cause, and said, on retiring, ‘I would not, for ten thousand 
guineas, see this place again. I am heartbroken with what I have seen.” 

All our companions, however, did not deserve so much commisseration. We 
had some in our cellars who ought not to have been there, and who, afterwards, 
when we were prisoners, were in perfect health, and walked about quite erect and 
strutted as much as they could. We remained six days in this doleful retreat. 
At last a capitulation was talked of, in consequence of having lost, by useless de- 
lays, the opportunity of effecting our retreat. A cessation of hostilities took place, 
and my husband, who was quite exhausted by fatigue, could now for the first 
time, take some rest under a tolerable shelter. He slept quietly in a little cham- 
ber, while I retired with my children and the maidservants into the adjoining 
room. ‘Towards one o’clock, a person came and asked to speak with him. I was 
very reluctant to awaken him, at that hour of the night; and I soon observed that 
the errand did not much please him, for he immediately sent the messenger back 
to the headquarters, and laid himself down again, out of humour. Soon after this, 
general Burgoyne sent for all the generals and field officers to attend a council of 
war, early next morning, when he proposed to break the capitulation, in conse- 
quence of some groundless information he had received. It was, however, de- 4 
cided that this step was neither advisable nor practicable; and this determination 
was very fortunate for us, as the Americans told us afterwards, that had we broken 
the treaty, we should all have been cut to pieces. This they could easily have 
done, as our army was reduced to four or five thousahd men, while we had given 
them time to raise theirs to twenty thousand. On the morning of the 16th, how- ° 
ever, my husband was obliged to repair to his post, and I to my cellar. 

On this day, fresh beef was abundantly distributed to the officers, who had 
hitherto lived on salt meat, to the great injury of all, but especially of those who 
were wounded. The good woman who used to fetch water from the river, made 
us an excellent soup; but I had lost all appetite, and had for many days, eaten 
nothing but crusts of bread dipped in wine. The wounded Officers who shared my 
misfortune, cut off the best piece of the meat, and presented it to me with some 
soup. I declined, but as they saw that it would be dangerous for me to remain 
longer without eating, they declared that they would not touch a morsel, until I 
had set them the example. I could no —— withstand such kindness, and they 
assured me very politely, that nothing could give them more pleasure than to share 
with me the first good thing which they could enjoy. 

On the 17th of October, the capitulation was carried into effect. The generals 
waited upon the American general Gates, and the troops surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war and laid down their arms. The time had now come for the good 
woman who had risked her life to supply us with water, to receive the reward of 
her services. Each of us threw a handful of money into her apron; and she thus 
received more than twenty guineas. At such a moment atleast, if at no other, the 
heart easily overflows with gratitude. ; 

At last, my husband’s groom brought me a message to join him with the chil- 
dren. I once more seated myself in my dear calash, and, while riding through 
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the American camp, was gratified to observe that nobody looked at us with disre- 
spect, but, on the contrary, greeted us, and seemed touched at the sight of a cap- 
tive mother with three children. I must candidly confess that I did not present 
myself, though so situated, with much courage to the enemy, for the thing was 
entirely new to me. When I drew near the tents, a good-looking man advanced 
towards me, and helped the children from the calash, and kissed and caressed 
them: he then offered me his arm, and tears trembled in his eyes. ‘* You trem- 
ble,” said he; ‘*do not be alarmed, I pray you.” Sir,” cried I, “a counte- 
nance so expressive of benevolence, and the kindness which you have evinced to- 
wards my children, are sufficient to dispel all apprehension.” He then ushered 
me into the tent of General Gates, whom I found engaged in friendly conversation 
with Generals Burgoyne and Phillips. General Burgoyne said to me: “ You can 
now be quiet and free from all apprehension of danger.” I replied that I should 
indeed be reprehensible, if I felt any anxiety, when our general felt none, and was 
on such friendly terms with General Gates. 

All the generals remained to dine with General Gates. The gentleman who had 
received me with so much kindness, came and said to me, ** You may find it em- 
harrassing to be the only lady in such a large company of gentlemen; will you 
come with your children to my tent, and partake of a frugal dinner, offered with 
the best will?” «+ By the kindness you show to me,”’ returned J, ‘ you induce 
me to believe that you have a wife and children.”? He informed me that he was 
General Schuyler. He regaled me with smoked tongues, which were excellent, 
with beefsteaks, potatoes, fresh butter, and bread. Never did a dinner give me so 
much pleasure as this. I was easy, after many months of anxiety, andI read the 
same happy change in the countenances of those around me. That my hus- 
band was out of danger, was a still greater cause of joy. After our dinner, 
General Schuyler begged me to BY him a visit at his house near Albany, 
where he expected that General Burgoyne would also be his guest. I sent to 
ask my husband’s directions, who advised me to accept the invitation. As we 
were two days’ journey from Albany, and as it was now five o’clock in the 
afternoon, he wished me to endeavour to reach, on that day, a place distant 
about three hours’ ride. General Schuyler carried his civilities so far as to so- 
licit a wellbred French officer to accompany me on that first part of my journey. 
The reception which we met with from General Schuyler, his wife and daugh- 
ters, was not like the reception of enemies, but of the most intimate friends. They 
loaded us with kindness; and they behaved in the same manner towards General 
Burgoyne, though he had ordered their splendid establishment to be burnt, and 
without any necessity, as it was said. But all their actions proved, that at the 
sight of the misfortunes of others, they quickly forgot their own. General Bur- 
goyne was so much affected by this generous deportment, that he said to General 
Schuyler, ‘* You are too kind to me, who have done you so much injury.” “Such 
is the fate of war,” replied he; “let us not dwell on this subject.” We remain- 
ed three days with that excellent family, and they seemed to regret our departure. 
Our cook had remained in town with my husband’s baggage, all of which was 
lost on the second night after our arrival, though it was under the gua d of ten or 
twenty American soldiers. I preserved only my bed and that of my children, and 
the little I had kept with me for daily use. This was the more unfortunate, as it 
was a time when we were in pressing want of many things which we could not 
have procured, even had we been furnished with plenty of money; and my hus- 
band was obliged to board his aid-de-camp, his quartermaster, ete. Each of 
the English officers, or as I should rather call them, our friends, for such they 
proved themselves to be, during the whole time that we were together in America, 
supplied something for our relief; one gave plates, another spoons, etc. and from 
these supplies we were obliged to keep up our establishment for three years ; and 
only upon our arrival at New York, were we able to supply any of our losses, and 
even then at great expense. Fortunately, I had kept my little wagon, which con- 
tained my own trunks. ‘The season being quite advanced and the weather raw, I 
caused the vehicle to be covered with oilcloth, and we continued our journey to 
Boston, though by short stages, and with many inconveniences. I am not sure 
that my vehicle excited much curiosity, though really the wagon looked more like 
a cart in which wild animals are conveyed, than anything else; but we were fre- 
quently stopped, and inquiries were made for the German general’s wife and chil- 
dren. ‘To prevent them from tearing the oilcloth cover, I often alighted imme- 
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diately, and did well in doing so. But I must say, in justice, that the Americans 
were civil, and seemed much pleased that I spoke their language, the English. 

In the midst of all my troubles, God enabled me to keep up my spirits and to be 
cheerful ; but my poor husband, who brooded continually upon the late disastrous 
events, and upon his captivity, became moody, and was easily irritated by scenes 
like those I have mentioned. His health was much impaired in consequence of 
having passed so many nights in the damp air. One day, when he was much in- 
disposed, the American sentinels at our doors were very noisy in their merriment 
and drinking, and became more so when my husband sent a message, desiring 
them to be quiet; but as soon as I went myself, and told them that the general 
was sick, they immediately became silent, which proves that the Americans also 
respect our sex. Some of their officers who accompanied us, had been shoema- 
kers, and, on our halts, made boots for our officers, and sometimes even mended 
the soldiers’ shoes. Specie was of great value among them, on account of its 
scarcity. One of our officers, whose boots were much worn, said in jest to an 
American of military rank, who had a good pair, that he would pay a guinea for 
his in exchange. He immediately alighted from his horse, took the guinea, 
-_ up his boots, and, putting on the old ones of the officer, again mounted his 
steed. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


As the anniversary, on which the officers of the Philadelphia Academy of Arts 
are elected, recurs in June, and the twentysecond annual exhibition of paintings 
should occur during the same month, it cannot be deemed irrelevant that we de- 
vote a few moments to the investigation of the causes that have contributed to de- 
press, degrade and menace the extinction of the academy. Few of those members 
who cling, with a forlorn hope, to its fortunes, now attend on its elections, since 
its destinies are subject to other influences than those which legitimately arise from 


its constitution. The annual exhibitions in New York and Boston have occurred, 
and the artists, resident there, have been stimulated by merited fame to the accom- 
plishment of their ambition. Yet all is silent here—here in the city of art, en- 
terprise, wealth and liberality! Why is it so? Are our artists unworthy the name 
they bear? The Union has nonesuperior. Are they.reckless of approbation and 
honour? They could not have won their acknowledged reputation had they been. 
Are they indolent or occupied only with business beneath their genius? They toil 
with their accustomed patience and enjoy their usual republican reward. What 
precludes the exhibition, then, and chills the fervour of creative genius? The 
miserable mismanagement of all academical concerns—the pedantic and frigid sys- 
tem on which everything is conducted. The science of jurisprudence must be 
paramount, it seems, to every other source of distinction, for all the academicians 
of Philadelphia are subject to the authority of a lawyer. No schools of art can 
be established ; and no student admitted to the academy without submitting to the 
judgment or obeying the decision of a president, who, probably, might charge a 
jury with logical precision, but who understands little of the arts or their disci- 
les. 

Who have been the actual patrons of the academy since its establishment? 
The artists, whose pictures have covered its walls. But what has been their re- 
ward? They cannot vote at elections, are eligible to no office, can introduce no 
friend without permission from the stockholders, and are insulted by propositions 
to number the pictures to be exhibited in such order of merit as the directors, not 
the public, shall assign. What honour is there in such a condition as this? what 
pleasure can flow from such a marah? or what prosperity result from such usur- 

ation ? : 
: None but the professors of an art or science should be allowed to direct or even 
influence the academies in which it is taught. Artists a/one control the Royal 
Academy of London, and the fact, that, on the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
they rejected the dictatorial recommendation of the King, and appointed Sir Mar- 
tin Archer Shee, in the place of the royal candidate Wilkie, their presidert, proves 
at once their independence and their consciousness that any interference in their 
concerns was tyranny. The same spirit should be manifested here, and our insti- 
tutions might be supported. But, while a foreign and jealous power conducts an 
enterprise with which it has no cordial sympathy, and the merits of which it can- 
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not comprehend, how should we expect anything but shut doors, unattended elec 
tions, empty coffers, pity at home and mockery from abroad ? SN 

About two years sinée, an American citizen, on a visit to London, met with Sir 
William Becchy, the artist; and, the conversation referring to the arts of Ameri- 
ca, particularly those of the occidental Athens, the affairs of the Academy came 
under review, and the following dialogue ensued :— 

The Traveller.—Indeed, Sir William, I am most happy to inform you that the 
fine arts in our republic are generously encouraged, and that the Academy of my 
native city is a highly respectable and flourishing institution. : 

Sir William.—I am much gratified, Sir, by the knowledge that, in so young a 
country, the ennobling, humanizing influences of the arts are so deeply felt and 
fostered by the descendents of Englishmen who speak our mother tongue. ? 

The Traveller.—Rely upon it, Sir William, science, literature and the arts will 
attain, in our independent democracies, an unrivalled preeminence—but especially 
in Philadelphia, under the protection and presidency of the gentleman who directs 
the affairs of the Academy. 6 bil 

Sir William.—The confidence of your expectations, sir, without question, is well 
founded; but may I ask who—that is—what artist is the president of that institu- 
tion? 

The Traveller.—Artist, Sir William? No artist whatever—we entrust the ma- 
nagement of great affairs to og el 

Sir William.—No artist at the head of an exhibition of paintings! Why, sir, 
whom in the name of absurdity, have you placed there then? 

The Traveller.—A lawyer—a judge. 

Sir William.—A lawyer! what legality is there in his station? A judge—of 
what? It almost passes belief. But, doubtless, the gentleman has travelled over 
Europe, formed a classic taste in Italy, and from study and observation, is capa- 
hJe of appreciating every excellence and detecting every fault in painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture. He must be familiar with the history of the ancient masters 





» and the laws of the moderns; and he unites, I presume, a quick susceptibility 


with a vivid imagination, and accurate judgment with a refined taste. The artists 
meet, study and criticize in his own gallery, and delight to honour the man who 
loves and patronizes the arts. I cannot be mistaken in this ? 

The T'raveller.—Not so, Sir William. He has never visited Europe, never stu- 
died the pandects of the arts, is not their distinguished patron, and has no gallery 
of his own. But he enjoys a reputation at home for great facility and cleverness, 
reviews with readiness, pronounces his opinion with promptitude, understands 
books, men and things as a man of the world, and, of course, loves to enjoy the 
distinctions which are conferred on him. 

Sir William.—This, then, is the president of your noblest school of art! Well, 
Isuppose he arrogates all the power and dictates the terms on which academicians 
may exhibit, associates bring their offerings and candidates find admission. 

The Traveller.—He reserves to himself, certainly, all discretionary power, and 
his own judgment alone is necessary in the acceptance or rejection of an appli- 
cant. But, however esteemed as a profound jurist, he is little revered by the ar- 
tists. 

Sir William.—They would be rapidly descending from the preeminence you 
romised just now, if he was. So! what say the gentlemen of the pencil and pal- 
ette to this? 

The Traveller—They frequently speak by silently withdrawing the pictures 
they have sent and withholding others. The exhibition is always open, but I 
fear that the gallery will erelong be bare. ‘If academicians,’ say they, ‘meddle 
not with the distribution of diplomas and originate no motions for the admission 
of jurisconsutts to the bar, why should not lawyers refrain from assuming duties 
foreign to their avocations and uncongenial with their temperaments ?” 

Sir William.—Sensibly done and said. By whom is your president assisted ? 

The Traveller.—A Board of Directors. 

Sir William.—Of what or whom? arts or artists? But, perhaps some of these 
directors may be artists. 

The Praveller—Some, Sir William; but the most lawyers, doctors and mer- 
chants. 

Sir William.—Enough, enough! good sir. The Athens of America is no doubt 
a beautiful city, but I fear it will never produce an Apelles or a Phidias. 

Such was the opinion of an eminent artist; such is the condition of our acade- 
my. What should have been the twentysecond annual exhibition has not yet oc- 
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curred, and it is actually doubtful whether the stockholders even feel interest 
enough in its decrepitude and decay, to assemble and vote for president and direc- 
tors. This, then, being the encouragement, this the patronage of our own artists, : 
we are allowed no opportunity to commend or criticise native or naturalized abili- : ‘ 
ty, but are indebted to a distinguished painter for the subsequent criticism of the : 
picture of Adam and Eve by Dubute, which, nude and voluptuous as it is, has at- 
tracted almost its thousand admirers daily, because there is an obvious difference 
between the apple of Eden and that of Mount Ida, and the naked fascination of 
Eve and that of Venus! Whata conventional thing is modesty ! it depends most- 
ly on fashion and usage and is nothing in itself. The 7 red lips, the swelling 
unveiled bosom, the fair round body and exquisitely modelled limbs of Eve, and 
the majestic unconcealed proportions of Adam have a holy charm even for maiden 
eyes, while a picture of Jove and Danie, or Venus and Mars, in itself the same, 
would fill the fastidious spirit with disgust and horror. 1 








et 

THE TEMPTATION AND THE EXPULSION OF ADAM AND he 
EVE, BY DUBUFE. a 

TueseE two fine specimens of art from the pencil of the distinguished pupil of & ; 
David, after having been enthusiastically received by the people of Boston and hs 
New-York, are now exhibited to admiring crowds of Philadelphians. Judging 4 


from the vast number of visiters, old and young, of both sexes, that throng by day 
and night to these productions of Dubufe, we may be warranted in supposing that 
the work of no one artist ever before afforded American taste such perfect grati- 
fication. 

The subjects, in themselves, are interesting in the highest degree to all the 
human family ; but when we see them as they are, managed by the hand of a 
master, and speaking so eloquently and so powerfully to the head and to the heart, 
we are irresistibly forced into deep retrospective and prospective reflection on the 
original innocence of our first parents ;—their fall and the destiny of our race. 

The Temptation, at first sight, is the most pleasing picture from its beauti- 
ful repose and breadth, but the Expulsion is more highly poetic and sublime.—~ 
The story of each is taken from the third of Genesis. 

To enter into a criticism of these pictures as works of art, I should say, that thé 
distinguishing characteristics of the French school are discoverable in ‘them 
at the first glance. The determined outline and the elaborate finish of the de- 
tail are conspicuous. The two pictures are painted on totally different princi- 
ples of effect. The Temptation is all repose, where both figures support each 
other in forming one great mass of luminous flesh colour; the light of day falling 
in front, with little shadow to break the harmonious whole. The background is 
quiet, and of a cool neutral colour, which renders the figures mellow and harmo- 
nious by the contrast; and if this work, in pictorial effect, does not equal the 
power, depth, and deep-toned brightness of a Venetian or an English picture, it 
has passages of drawing and colour that surpass any other modern picture in this 
country. ‘The expression and air of the face of Eve is of a high character, and 
full of tenderness, reminding us forcibly of the best works of Guido, while the 
classic form of the head, breast, hands, and feet are much in the antique taste, 
and finely conceived and admirably expressed in form and colour. The tenderness 
of the carnations and shadows in the head, breast, and hands of Eve in this pic- 
ture, would alone establish the reputation of Dubufe among the first class of mo- 
dern artists. In certain passages I cannot imagine that the renowned Apelles 
ever went beyond him. The figure of Eve throughout is pliant and graceful. 
The witchery of the long golden tresses, so luxuriant to the eye and so tastefully 
disposed ; the beautiful pearly clearness of the skin and its delicate texture ; the 
varied and undulating line of the figure, so admirable in proportion, may be felt, 
but not described. 

The figure of Adam is finely contrasted by the stateliness of his erect figure, 
the expression of his countenance, and the embrowned colour of his flesh. His 
head is erect and somewhat averted, his eye is bent on vacancy, indicating the 
workings of his mind, which appears to be weighing the pleasures of the tempta- 
tion against the consequences of his disobedience to God. The apple, which he 
almost unconsciously receives, however, is but little connected, (as the painter 
has no doubt intentionally contrived it,) with the story;—remove the apple, and 
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the expression of both Adam and Eve may convey another history—the fulfilment 
of a certain divine command. On this point, however, different opinions are en- 
tertained, and I am not willing to say all I think. ne ; 

The left hand and arm of Adam are expressive of his irresolution; the arm, I 
may say, is too effeminate for the head and body, and looks like a woman’s. The 
head of Adam is finely moulded and handsome, but it has the unpardonable fault 
of looking like a modern beau, after the toil of the toilet. The hair is brushed up 
from the forehead, and the huge black whiskers have been trimmed. This is in 
bad taste decidedly, and takes from the idea of Adam and sublimity. It is the 
greatest mistake in the picture, and conveys an idea of exceeding vulgarity. On 
this account, as well as the consideration of one or two other blemishes, this work 
is not so delicate as the Expulsion, which has nothing in it to offend, in the slight- 
est manner, the most fastidious lady. The two figures are composed on the true 
pyramidal principle, so much admired by eminent writers on art. The lower limbs 
of Adam are boldly drawn—better than his arms; and while I am on this topic, 
I will venture the remark, that there is not a perfectly moulded arm, that is to say, 
a welldrawn arm, in all its parts in either picture. The feet, too, of Adam, al- 
though well expressed, as detached parts, are in false perspective, the near foot 
being, in both cases, too small for its hinder fellow. Bu 

The background is not in a noble style of painting, nor is it such asa fine Eng- 
lish artist would have produced. Think of Martin’s powers and his Paphian bow- 
er, with his splendid imagination, what he might produce for the garden of Eden, 
where no bounds are set to poetic license, and compare the thought, with this hard, 
cold, poverty-stricken, back and fore ground of French paper hangings. If severe, 
this is true, and let truth prevail. As to the one bloodred flower in front, it is tri- 
fling, and draws too much the attention from the story. The eye constantly 
wanders to it, and the badly managed herbage and water in front. 

The composition of the Expulsion is more irregular and, grand ; is more di- 
vided in its masses of light and shade; has greater power in its relief; and more 
striking contrast of parts. It is a night scene, and all the light admitted into the 
picture proceeds from the vivid lightning, except a warm reflected light from the 
prince of darkness in his gory grandeur. The figures of Adam and Eve are both 
different from, and not at all identical in character and form with those of the other 
picture. Adam here has a larger head and chest, even after allowing for the dif- 
ference of situation and acai action. His hair is of a different character, and 
so is his face, which is more classical and historic. Eveis less beautiful even in 

the model of the face, but her lower limbs and waist are perfect. Never was there 
a finer illusion than in her right leg and knee—it absolutely protrudes from the 
canvas. The feet pass off into the background under a half shade, which is not 
paint, but real flesh in shade, with the most perfect perspective illusion and ap- 
pearance of nature imaginable. The effects of the lightning, the tones of shade 
and reflection on both the figures of Adam and Eve in the Expulsion, the expres- 
sion and form of the head of Adam, are all inimitable. The lower part of the 
figure of Eve and the head and bust of Adam in this, are equal in masterly paint- 
ing to the lovely head, bust and extremities of Eve in the picture of the Temp- 
tation. Were these works, without reference to the subject of Holy Writ from 
which they are taken, only viewed as “‘ academy figures,”’ they not only prove the 
great power of the artist in the deep knowledge of the’ principles of design, for 
which the French school are remarkable, but Rembrandt himself, the colossus of 
chiaro-scuro could not exceed the beauty and force of many parts of this work, grand 
in conception, grand in execution—grand in pictorial effect. 

I must remark that the face of Eve is not equal in intensity of expression to 
that of Adam. The prostrate female, it has been remarked, would personate as 
well a Cleopatra as an Eve. To concentrate and conclude; though the pictures 
cannot be deemed the manifestations of a lofty intellect, they are beautiful speci- 
mens of mature and disciplined genius. If they cannot claim the highest panegy- 
rics of the experienced artist and the travelled scholar, they develope, with memo- 
rable effect, the facility of a 'Temptation to which all the sons of earth fell victims 
through their beautiful mother, and the agony of an Expulsion, in the endurance 
of which the intellectual energy of the world’s Father sustained and eomforted 
the winning woman for whom he sinned and suffered. 





















